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THE NATURE OF LIFE 
BY HERBERT WILDON CARR 


It seems to me of fundamental importance that as a 
preliminary to any discussion of the nature of life we should 
conceive clearly the actual fact or phenomenon of life. It is 
wholly inadequate to classify natural objects into the inert and 
the living, into objects which are not responsive and objects 
which are responsive to external impressions, and then seek to 
specify the property or character which differentiates the one 
class from the other. Life is a perfectly definite and distinctive 
phenomenon. It is not a thing nor is it the character of a thing. 
It is a purposive activity exercised within clearly ascertainable 
limits and having a definite range. I use the term purposive 
without any implication of awareness. Living activity is pur- 
posive in the meaning that it can only be understood by corre- 
lating the initiation of the activity with the end. The nature 
of the activity is plainly recognizable however difficult it may 
be to conceive the agent, agents or agency which the activity 
implies. 

The first important point is that life is a phenomenon of solar 
radiation. A certain amount of radiating energy of which 
the sun is the source is intercepted by this planet on its surface, 
and here and there on the surface minute portions of this 
energy are entrapped, captured, magazined, controlled, redi- 
rected and made to subserve the purpose of the agent or agency 
intercepting it, whatever that agent or agency be. Life does not 
create energy and it does not use the energy imprisoned in the 
atomic or molecular systems which enter into the composition 
of living organisms. For example, the atoms of oxygen and 
molecules of water at present in my blood stream are no dif- 
ferent from the atoms of oxygen and molecules of water in 
the atmosphere outside me. There are, I am told, cases of 
bacterial activity where the energy transformed or redirected 
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is not derived (at least not directly derived) from the solar 
radiation, but it will be agreed, I think, that this exceptional 
fact does not affect the main contention that life as we know 
it is a purposive activity depending for its means on solar 
radiation. 

A second important point to make clear is that life is not a 
phenomenon of cosmic evolution. We believe the earth to have 
had its origin in the sun and to be like the sun in its constitution. 
Science schematizes its history as a thermodynamic system run- 
ning down. Its present condition is a stage in a cooling process. 
There is no evidence and no ground for believing that at any 
stage of this cooling, or as a direct consequence of it, life must 
arise or supervene or emerge. The life on this planet and life 
on the planet Mars, if we are right in interpreting the appear- 
ance of that planet, and the life on Venus, if, as some conjecture, 
there is life on its cloud-screened surface, is an active, purposive 
utilization of radiant solar energy. 


A third important consideration is that while we have no 
direct knowledge of life in itself, we know quite definitely the 
means by which it utilizes the solar energy. Life avails itself 
of the instability of carbon compounds under the prevailing tem- 
perature conditions of the earth’s surface. Its activity is not 
sporadic. We cannot by producing the conditions of life gener- 
ate living activity, or by assembling the constituents of an 
organism make life supervene. Only a living cell can generate 
a living cell. All the evidence confirms the view that life is 
single in origin and continuous in evolution. 

If we are agreed that these are the facts which we have to 
interpret then it is quite clear that to suppose we explain life 
by saying it emerges is childish; and to arrange or classify life 
in a hierarchy, placing matter below it and mind above it, is 
unmeaning and futile. 


Let us now consider the mode in which living activity is 
exercised. 

Life is individual; it exists only in living beings and each liv- 
ing being is indivisible, a whole not constituted of parts. In so 
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far as a living being has a nature of its own, its whole nature 
exists individually in it. Buds, germs, seeds, fertilized Ova, pos- 
sess, each individually, the complete nature to which its life can 
give expression. This existence may be potential, but, whether 
actualized or not, it is altogether present. 

Though life exists only in the individual, the purpose of liv- 
ing activity transcends individuality, for one of the clearest 
facts of living activity is transformism, the evolution of organic 
forms towards greater complexity of organization and higher 
functions. This upward evolution appears to be effected, with- 
out any reversal of the second law of thermodynamics, simply 
by intercepting and controlling and redirecting the degrading 
energy. 

The problem of the nature of life is to interpret these facts. 

During the modern period two alternative and mutually con- 
tradictory theories have been proposed. They are named 
mechanism and vitalism. Mechanism is the original theory put 
forward by Descartes. It rested on the idea that there is a 
complete difference of kind between two substances, mind and 
matter. Life in Descartes’s view was a phenomenon of material 
organization, and material organization had no necessary con- 
nection with conscious feeling and thinking. The variety of the 
material world was due, he held, to the movement which had 
been originally imparted to the extended or material world, 
and this movement, which he conceived as indestructible, must, 
he thought, once introduced, lead, by the simple mechanical 
working of its laws, to ever increasing complexity. In this way 
the most complicated organisms had been formed and they were 
in effect self-regulating machines. In man there is a soul, con- 
scious and cognitive, so situated in the body that it is able to 
control and direct the machine, but he saw no reason to suppose 
a soul in animals or that animals were anything else than uncon- 
scious automata. The organization of the living body and all 
its functions, nutrition, growth, reproduction, could, he thought, 
be fully explained by the mechanics of movement, and this 
mechanistic principle was abundantly illustrated and confirmed 
in the study of anatomy and physiology. 
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Vitalism, the opposing principle, found its fullest expression 
in the philosophy of Leibniz. It rested on a new metaphysical 
conception of the constitution of the world. It denied the reality 
of the material world, and held that the real units or atoms 
which constitute the world are essentially living and active, each 
a subject of experience. A living thing possesses vis viva and is 
individual. Mechanical movement is only the outward expres- 
sion of internal force. Force is like the bent bow, its reality is 
not its actuality but its potentiality. A living thing is not a com- 
plex machine of assembled interlocking parts, but an individual, 
acting integrally. It is what Aristotle had described by the word 
entelechy, a self-ruled force actively expressing itself. The uni- 
verse consists of entelechies. The inert world of matter is a 
mass effect, a result of confused perception. 


Thus in the seventeenth century, and before the great scien- 
tific development, there were definitely formulated two con- 
trary principles of scientific interpretation. Their history 1s 
instructive. The mechanistic principle proved very attractive 
and tended to become identified with scientific method. The rea- 
son is not difficult to understand. Mechanism lent itself to pre- 
cise mathematical formulation and it was conspicuously success- 
ful in astronomy and physics. It seemed almost axiomatic that 
if the living world was to be amenable to scientific treatment it 
could only be on the same principle and it seemed, therefore, 
hardly open to doubt that the most complex phenomena of 
living action might be traced to their origin in the simplest laws 
of mechanics. Vitalism, on the other hand, appeared emi- 
nently unscientific. It sinned against the scientific ideal, for it 
seemed to multiply entities without necessity. It seemed to be 
occult and therefore incomprehensible or else to be a mere 
device of creating ad hoc a suppositious entity and naming it 
entelechy. The old Aristotelian term “entelechy’ has been 
revived in the recent philosophy of the organism, particularly 
in the work of Dr. Hans Driesch, and it has been criticized by 
mechanistic writers on these grounds. 


In my view mechanism is not only insufficient and inadequate, 
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it not merely falls short or fails, it is the wrong way to approach 
the problem and it cannot interpret life. We have not to sup- 
plement it but to reverse it. In declaring myself a vitalist I 
wish to defend the term “entelechy” from the reproach which 
has been cast upon it, due entirely in my view to a complete mis- 
understanding of its meaning and use. Rightly understood, 
entelechy is not something we claim to find in the organism or 
something which for theoretical reasons we affirm to be pres- 
ent, it is the principle of organization itself. 


The vitalistic theory is generally represented as the view that 
a living organism is primarily a cunningly devised machine such 
as, say, an automobile, and then, as such a machine is useless 
without the mechanic at the driving wheel to direct and control 
it, to suppose that the organism has a director in control, and 
this director is then named “‘entelechy.”” Such at any rate is the 
usual way in which Driesch’s theory is presented; whether he 
accepts it or not I do not know, but certainly this is not what 
Leibniz meant by “entelechy” nor is it possible to read such a 


-meaning into Aristotle. 


Leibniz says that every monad is entelechy. This is very dif- 
ferent from saying that all or some monads have entelechies. 
Entelechy is not something one can have. What one 
can have, and what every living individual has, is the 
“perfection” which constitutes a whole, when the whole is 
individual and indivisible. A whole which is made up of the 
aggregate of the parts is not entelechy just because it can be 
separated into the parts of which it is composed. I think 
General Smuts in choosing the word Holism for his theory has 
chosen the wrong word. The right word is entelechy. 


It is the principle of entelechy which alone can interpret the 
facts of the organism. The organism is not a machine, or if it 
is, then, as Leibniz says, it is unlike man-made machines inas- 
much as all its parts are machines to infinity. The principle of 
entelechy is the principle by which a whole is an individual 
whole, and acts always as a whole, even when its constituent 
parts are themselves wholes acting as individual wholes. To 
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suppose entelechy as existing distinct from the parts, control- 
ling them and directing them as the mechanic the machine, 1s 
not only to contradict the principle, it is to lose all contact with 
the facts. Consider a personality, self-controlled, self-directed, 
self-identical—myself, for example. I can only act while my 
body functions, but I am my whole bodily organism functioning. 
Yet that organism which is myself is constituted of living cells, 
each with its own self-centred, individual interest in its action, 
each acting according to its own nature. I have no power to 
interfere with the activities of the constituent cells of my 
body, I give them no orders, exercise no influence on them, 
direct or indirect, yet apart from them I am nothing and apart 
from me they are nothing. 


I have yet to show why vitalism reverses and does not sup- 
plement mechanism. The mechanistic principle is clearly defined 
by Descartes in the third of his maxims in the Discourse on 
Method. “To bring order to my thoughts, beginning with the 
simplest objects and those easiest to know, to rise gradually to 
the knowledge of the more composite, not assuming any order 
which is not that of natural precedence.’’ Why, I shall be asked 
(perhaps with indignation), is this excellent maxim, expressing 
the very essence of scientific method, to be disregarded and dis- 
obeyed, when the nature of life is the subject of inquiry? The 
answer is not because this method fails, but because it falsifies 
the facts. It implies that the complexity of the whole is a dis- 
position of the parts. Metaphysically it is unsound; logically it 
leads to the absurdity that there is no more in the more than 
there is in the less. Is not the emergent theory of evolution an 
attempt to rationalize such an irrationality ? 


What is the alternative? The alternative is the principle of 
entelechy. It is scientific, for it is the principle the biologist actu- 
ally uses in his own special science and only discards when he 
seeks to relate his science to other sciences. No biologist is 
content to analyze a grain of wheat or a living cell as a chemist 
analyzes a sample of water. Wherever we are dealing with 
life we know there is more in the reality than exists in its actu- 
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alization at any moment of observation. The reality of a living 
thing consists in potentiality and this potentiality is not less real 
because it is not, and may never be, actualized. This is the con- 
cept of entelechy and the biologist cannot dispense with it in his 
own domain. He abandons it only when he seeks the origin of 
living activity itself in a matter which by definition has no 
potentiality. Hence the impasse. 


Many scientists and philosophers today are dissatisfied with 
mechanism and even convinced of its complete failure to inter- 
pret the nature of life and yet are unwilling to accept vitalism. 
What is their alternative? For the most part they take refuge 
in the new theory of “emergence.” It seems to them that there 
must have been a natural precedence of matter to life and of 
life to mind. Unable to give any meaning to the idea of a crea- 
tion of life out of matter or of mind out of life, they regard 
them as ‘“‘emergents.’’ Pressed to give some definite meaning 
to their descriptive term they postulate a principle in the cosmos 
which for some inexplicable reason is making for wholeness, a 
wholeness not already there. 


My way is to adopt an entirely different concept of the sub- 
stance of the world. For me its reality is activity and activity is 
distinguished from mechanical movement by its individuality. 
Anything is what it does and what does nothing is nothing. The 
concept of matter is of a reality which does nothing. Activity is 
essentially individual and purposive and in its higher form per- 
sonal. Life and mind are therefore of the essence of reality. 
They are not late-comers; they are there from the first. The 
principle of entelechy does not require that the real shall be 
actual. In its potentiality it is always perfect, a whole, what- 
ever be its state of actualization at any moment. What then 
is matter and materiality? (I am not, of course, dealing with 
the physical and mathematical problems, but with perceptual 
matter.) I reply that it is phenomenon. It is not real on its 
own account or self-subsistent; it is a mass-effect, an aspect of 
the real forces which constitute the world, and the work of sci- 
ence is to extrapolate the scheme of those forces. Why do I 
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call this vitalism? Because it rests on a concept which makes life 
and living activity original, which includes matter and mind in 
the concept of life instead of generating life out of matter and 
mind out of life. 


TO A MODERN PHILOSOPHER UPON 
BURNING HIS BOOK 


BY MARY SINTON LEITCH 


I would believe. 
There is enough for faith in this rich earth; 
Enough for doubt, if doubt we seek to find 
Within the dusty chambers of the mind; 
Yet what are doubts, and what, denials worth? 
While there is moon or sun whereto to cleave, 
I would believe. 


I will believe! 
In prophecies of birds I may proclaim 
My faith, in roots a-stir beneath the snows, 
In April rain that whispers of the rose. 
My trust in these no sage shall put to shame. 
Peach buds will break, the stars will not deceive. 
I will believe! 


eee 


EMERGENT EVOLUTION AND INDIVIDUALITY 
BY JOSEPH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON 


The basic problem of metaphysics is the status of individu- 
ality. Are individual wholes, organisms; and minds, transitory 
epiphenomena—by-products of relatively featureless physical 
units assembled blindly into transient configurations, the laws 
of whose changes are statable as mathematical equations of 
relations of physical impacts, adhesions and recoils? Any 
afhrmative answer to this question, whether the units be pic- 
tured as billiard-ball-like atoms or configurations of electron- 
protons is materialism. As Doctor Whitehead put it: “It has 
been the basis of the materialistic theory that happenings in 
nature are to be explained in terms of the locomotion of mate- 
rial.”* He holds that materialism is based on the fallacy of 
simple location—of matter in space and mental states in time.? 

Putting the question in other words, it comes to this—is the 
principle of individuation matter, operating according to 
mechanical laws; or is individuation the primary activity and 
principle of the universe? Are abstract universals and merely 
physical units primary or derivative? This is the ultimate 
“either-or,” and we cannot have it both ways. The problem 
cannot be covered up and evaded by the use of such terms as 
“creative” or ‘‘emergent” evolution. Differences are differ- 
ences, no matter how long it took them to arrive on this earth. 
A world which contains organisms and minds differs, by the 
whole diameter of being, from a world lifeless and mindless. 
Either there never was a lifeless and mindless total reality, or 
life and mind are the most stupendously miraculous and inex- 
plicable by-products of the collisions and rebounds of ultra- 
microscopic bits of space-occupying mass. 

The explicit recognition that blindly occurring permutations 
of mass-particles do not offer a satisfactory explanation of the 
powers of selective response and modification of past responses, 
by which organisms adapt themselves to the conditions of living; 


4Science and the Modern World, p. 189. 
Op. cit., pp. 72 ff., 84 ff., 132 ff, 219 ff. 
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and, still less, of the selective observation, record and creative 
imagination by which minds build up, in the social-cultural 
process, wholly novel environment (i. e. civilization), has led to 
the theory of “emergent evolution.” The most systematic 
expositions of this theory have come from Samuel Alexander 
and Lloyd Morgan, and I shall restrict this examination to their 
statements. Morgan begins with electromagnetic energies, 
Alexander with Space-Time. Their principles of evolution are 
similar. It is denied that the higher (more complex) forms 
of existence were either implicitly or explicitly existent in earlier 
stages of the evolution-process. They have been produced frorn 
the lower (simpler). Minds, organisms and suborganic indi- 
viduals have emerged from Space-Time (Alexander), from 
electromagnetic energies (Morgan). They did not exist in the 
primal stuff or matrix, nor have they been injected into the pro- 
cess by a transcendent agency. On the other hand, the richer 
individual wholes are not mechanical products of the primal 
motion-stuff. Once upon a time, there was only either Space- 
Time or electromagnetic energies. From this primeval motion- 
stuff everything more complex, richer-qualified, ‘“emerged”’ in 
due time. 


On the other hand, the qualities and functional powers of any 
next higher level in the evolution-process could not have been 
predicted even by an omniscient intelligence, from a contempla- 
tion of the configuration of the lower level. From an electro- 
magnetic world, not yet in possession of the qualities of sensi- 
ble matter and energy, such an intelligence could not predict the 
emergence of the qualities that characterize the actual physical 
world; from a world of matter-in-motion it could not predict 
the qualities of life; from a world of nothing but sentient organ- 
isms it could not predict the qualities of the human mind. 
Something genuinely novel emerges at each successive level of 
the process. Morgan calls it a new kind of relatedness. “The 
go of physicochemical events at the level of life is not the same 
as that which obtains at the level of materiality only; the go of 
organic events at the level of consciousness is not the same as 
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that which obtains at the level of vitality only.”* ‘From the 
point of view of emergent evolution, we should not say that the 
relatedness observable in crystal is implicit in the solution, but 
that there are lower kinds of relatedness therein which are in- 
volved as the physical basis of crystallization. So, too, we 
should not say that mind is implicit in life, life implicit 
in matter, but that vital relatedness is involved in the 
natural genesis of mind and physicochemical relatedness is in- 
volved in the natural genesis of life.’’* ‘It is clear that, on the 
constructive philosophy of emergent evolution which I seek 
to develop, there are levels or orders of reality in respect 
both of intrinsic and of extrinsic relatedness. This does 
not, of course, imply a scale of more or less reality, as such, for 
relatedness as a mark of reality obtains at all levels. It does, 
however, imply (1) that there is increasing complexity in integ- 
ral systems as new kinds of relatedness are successively super- 
venient; (2) that reality is, in this sense, in process of develop- 
ment; (3) that there is an ascending scale of what we may 
speak of as richness in reality; and (4) that the richest reality 
that we know lies at the apex of the pyramid of evolution up 
to date.’”® 


For Alexander, the matrix or stuff of all reality is Space- 
Time. Everything that empirically exists is a specific configura- 
tion, contour or complication of Space-Time. Time is the mind 
of Space and Space is the body of Time. There is a succession 
of empirical levels of existence, in which each higher or more 
complex level may be said, in a metaphorical sense, to be the 
“mind” of which the level next below it is the “body.” 


Each new level ‘“‘emerges”’ by a complication which is a new 
simplification of the level next below it. New orders of finites 
come into existence by new complexities of motion. New quali- 
ties emerge, that is, a new complex possesses as a matter of 
observed empirical fact a new or emergent quality. Time is the 


*Morgan, Emergent Evolution, p. 131. 
‘Ibid., p. 113. 
"Ibid., p. 203. 
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generator of all qualities.° The higher emergent has been 
described as based on a complexity of the lower existents; thus 
life is a complex of material bodies and minds of living ones. 
Ascent takes place, it would seem, through complexity. But at 
each change of quality the complexity as it were gathers itself 
together and is expressed in a new simplicity. The emergent 
quality is the summing together into a new totality of the com- 
ponent materials. Just in this way, as our thoughts become 
more and more complex, some new conception arises in the 
mind of a discoverer which brings order into the immense tangle 
of facts and simplifies them and becomes the starting point for 
fresh advances in knowledge; or in social affairs some unifying 
idea like democracy arises to create as it were a new moral 
order, in which again distinctions and divergences arise which 
demand in their turn a new practical key." 


The first new emergent level is Matter. This is a highly 
organized immensely complicated thing. There are most prob- 
ably intervening levels unknown to us. The electron may be a 
complex of something simpler. By matter is meant things hay- 
ing figure, inertia, mass and energy. The next level is second- 
ary qualities—color, temperature, taste and the like. The sec- 
ondary quality is the mind or soul of its corresponding vibration 
or whatever the primary movement may be. For example, Red 
is the mind of which vibrations of a certain wave length are the 
body. ‘Color is a spirit upon things’ (Walter Pater). 


Life is the next emergent. It is a quality taken on by a com- 
plex of physicochemical processes belonging to the material level, 
these processes taking place in a structure of a certain order of 
complexity, of which the processes are the functions. A living 
process is physicochemical but not all physicochemical processes 
are vital. It is thus a certain constellation or complex or col- 
location of physicochemical processes which behaves vitally. It 
is entirely physicochemical with a moving structure which is 
specifically vital, for example, self-regulation, reproduction, etc. 


“Space, Time and Deity, Il, pp. 45 ff. 
Ibid., Il, p. 70. 
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Life is intermediate between matter and mind. The new com- 
plex is material but not purely material. The difference between 
the material and the organic machine lies in the comparative ri- 
gidity of the one and the comparative plasticity of the other. 
Plasticity waits for life.* 

Mind is the last empirical quality of finites that we know. It 
is an emergent from the level of living existence. Mind is iden- 
tical with its neural process. That which is experienced from the 
inside or enjoyed is a conscious process; that which is experi- 
enced from the outside or contemplated, a neural process. A 
neural process of a certain level of development and complexity 
possesses the quality of consciousness and is thereby a mental 
process. What gives the mental process its individuality is its 
mentality or consciousness. While all psychoses are neuroses, 
the psychoses imply the emergence of a new feature, that of 
mind. Thus mental process may be expressible completely in 
physiological terms, but is not merely physiological; it is also 
mental. Mental process then is something new, a fresh creation, 
which means the presence of so specific a physiological constitu- 
tion as to separate from simpler vital processes. The neural 
and the mental are not parallel. For a neural process which 
carries thought is different from one which does not. As neural 
a mental process is contemplated by an outsider or contemplated 
in thought by the experient himself. As immediately enjoyed by 
the experient it is mental. In short, mind is enjoyed innerva- 
tion.? For Alexander, mind is essentially selective and attentive. 
It consists of acts; it is conation or volition. Even purely specu- 
lative knowledge is delayed or suspended conation.” Life is 
not in itself coloured, nor, except by a metaphor, sweet. The 
living thing has colour in respect to its body, but in respect to 
its distinctive quality it has not. Mind has no secondary quali- 
ties, nor even has it life, but only as identical with a living thing 
has it life. The thing called mind has not in respect of its men- 
tality the lower empirical qualities. Energy is an empirical qual- 

*Ibid., II, pp. 61-6. 


*Ibid., II, pp. 1-30, 107 ff. 
10] bid., II p. 116-118. 
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ity of matter and does not belong to mind or life. Yet it is easy 
to interpret the phrases “vital” or “mental energy’ as the 
energy of the material equivalents; and in this way, be it 
observed, the difficulties of the application of the principle of 
the conservation of energy to life and mind disappear. For we 
have no need to think of any entity soul interfering with its own 
peculiar energy. Hence though life is not coloured it is extend- 
ed and in time, and this we have seen to be true of mind as 
well.* 


The question arises—what is the energizing ground or prin- 
ciple of the entire creative march of emergent evolution? For, 
if the novelties are really significant emergents and not mere 
mechanical rearrangements, the process is creative. For Mor- 
gan the Ground is an eternally perfect Energizer, a God who 
transcends the evolution-process. Thus, for Morgan, emergent 
evolution is not self-sufficient. Alexander regards the process 
as self-sufficient. There is no perfect energizing source. The 
Nisus, straining or labouring of Time does the trick. The whole 
Motion-stuff groaneth and laboreth, giving birth to more and 
more emergents. The Nisus is Alexander’s God or Absolute. 
God is the ideal god in embryo. For any level of existence, 
deity is the next higher empirical quality. It is therefore a vari- 
able quality, and as the world grows in time, deity changes with 
it. On each level a new quality looms ahead, awfully, which 
plays to it the part of deity. For us who live upon the level of 
mind deity is, we can but say, deity. To creatures upon the level 
of life, deity is still the quality in front, but to us who come later 
this quality has been revealed as mind. 


As actual God does not possess the quality of deity but is the 
universe as tending to that quality. Only in this sense of 
straining towards deity can there be an infinite actual God. 
As being the whole universe God is creative, but his distinctive 
character of deity is not creative, but created. It is Space- 
Time which is the creator and not God.%2 God then—like all 


“Jbid., II p. 71. 
“I bid., I, p. 397. 
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things in the universe—is in the strictest sense not a 
creator but a creature.** Deity belongs to the order of perfec- 
tion. As the universe flowering into deity, God has no rival, 
just as on the level of mind there is no such quality as unmind.™ 
Deity in the universe as whole is like life in a healthy body.” 
God is the power which makes for deity. God is the whole world 
as possessing the quality of deity. Of such a being the whole 
world is the “body” and deity is the “mind.” In the hierarchy 
of qualities, the next higher quality to the highest attained 
(finite mind and its values) is deity. God is the whole universe 
engaged in process towards the emergence of this new quality.%° 
But Space-Time is the “mother” and “nurse” of all becoming. 
As an actual existent, God is the infinite world with its nisus 
towards deity.” 


If “Emergence” be taken only as a very general historical 
description of the sequences in the stages of evolution on this 
planet, I can accept it as a way of saying that evolution is a 
supermechanical creative process. But if it be offered as an ulti- 
mate metaphysical interpretation of the universe, or as a sufh- 
cient substitute for such an interpretation, then, it seems to me, 
it commits the fallacy of substituting for the total concrete 
reality two abstract and vacuous universals—Space-Time and 
the Nisus. If one asks why and how Space-Time successively 
thickens itself up into richer complications, which are novel sim- 
plifications, the only answer forthcoming is that the Nisws does 
it. The Nisus is Alexander’s Elan Vital. 


To my notion, individuality cannot be explained away, nor 
deduced from anything less than itself. We may describe a 
sequence, from the appearance of relatively poor individuali- 
ties through the emergence of richer individualities. We have 
not thereby shown how individuality can be produced or emerge 
in a world which has none of it. Metaphysics must do justice to 


41 hid., II, p. 398. 
“Tbid., II, p. 410. 
7 bid., I, p. 414. 
“I bid., I, p. 361 
"Tbid., Il, p. 353. 
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the concrete structural and functional complexity of reality. 
It is a mere assumption, motivated by the prestige of physico- 
mathematical science, to attempt to deduce the concrete plural- 
ity of the real from one or two abstract principles. 

What is individuality? It is always a dynamic and organized 
totality. It is dynamic structure or organizational form. There 
are many grades of individuality (I do not know how many). 
The universe is a system of finite centres of activity, all of which 
may be centres of experience. It is a universe—neither a chaotic 
plurality nor an abstract unity, whether of Force, Space-Time, 
Life or Mind. 

The real universe is a hierarchical system of individual wholes 
of various sorts. There are in it physical configurations of elec- 
tromagnetic character. The atom is an ultramicroscopic indi- 
viduality. When one considers the various structural plans 
offered in the various models of the atom, one sees that the so- 
called ‘‘physical”’ is organized. One appreciates Doctor White- 
head’s happy term, ‘“‘organic mechanisms.” 


There are in the universe of reality vital and sentient organi- 
zations that are not the mathematical products of mere elec- 
tronic configurations The organism is a much richer micro- 
cosmus or individuality than the atom. 


There are reflective wholes (persons) which are qualitatively 
richer than mere animal organization. Through their emo- 
tional and rational powers, persons have much richer and more 
effective commerce with the whole of reality. 


é Reality consists of a hierarchy of dynamic structures, organiz- 
ing forms or centres of activity. These are like Leibniz’ 
monads, except that they are not windowless. Every individual 
is in dynamic and passional commerce with the other individual 
members of the whole system. It follows that not only new indi- 
viduals of the same types, but new types may be generated in 
the world-process and there is creative evolution. But the emer- 
gence of new individuals and of new types thereof is the tem- 
poral expression of the permanent character or nature of the 


whole cosmos. The cosmos, in its organic wholeness, can never 
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have been merely spatio-temporal with a Nisus troubling the 
face of the abyss. The hierarchy of empirical individuals has 
its ground in the nature of the living whole. 

Spirit or Mind is the most inclusive and active form of total- 
ity, of organizing individuality; therefore it is the most ade- 
quate principle for the interpretation of the nature of the 
Whole. In the universe Life and Mind must always have been 
present and dominant. The universe is too rich to be dissolved 
into any of the lower categories. 


Reality is not simple. It cannot be squeezed, without remain- 
der, into any one category. In place of materialism, mentalism, 
or dualism, | would put multiplicism as the adequate standpoint. 
There exists a multiplicity of types of reals. But, since the more 
inclusive, more active, more self-organizing takes up and includes 
the lower, spiritual individuality or personality, which includes 
as factors the physical in all its ranges and the vital, is the best, 
because the richest clue, to the meaning of the Whole. There 
are multitudinous forms, dynamic structures or individualities; 
from the meagre individuality of the atom and subatom to the 
richest, most inclusive and most harmonious Mind or Spirit. 
The Whole, in its most inclusive and significant sense, is a com- 
munity of spirits, to which all lower forms of existence are sub- 
ordinate. Spirit or Personality does not emerge at some junc- 
ture in the process of Space-Time. It is the Prius and Ground. 
This hypothesis alone will account for Individuality and Value. 
There is no value nor meaning in things apart from spiritual 
individuality. Value and meaning cannot be conjured into being 
in a universe in which they have not already a permanent locus. 
Personality cannot be accounted for in terms of anything less 
than itself. 


LOGIC IN RHYTHMITONAL CREATIVE PROCESSES 
BY HENRY PURMORT EAMES 


The music composer’s reticence as to his approach to and 
methods of self-expression through tone manipulation, his aver- 
sion to analyzing his intellectual and emotional processes, is 
proverbial; therefore this self-study—made in all sincerity by 
one who is a professional musician—will at least provoke 
thought and discussion. 

The impulse to create through music can be traced to two 
inner springs of action, the emotional and the intellectual 
natures. The line of demarcation between these divisions is at 
times invisible. In one sense every acted upon impulse to create 
in tones springs from the intellectual, since every rhythmitonal 
expression is the result of a will to transmute a feeling into 
organized sound. This act of the will presupposes contempla- 
tion, and the act is of itself a decision. In rare instances the 
emotional state so instantly and completely dominates the mind 
that, given the mechanical technic of tone thought transference 
to paper, the two agencies (the feelings and the reasoning men- 
tality), act seemingly simultaneously and as a unit. This simul- 
taneity of subjective tonal conception, and its perception and 
objectification in tone symbols (notes), occurs almost wholly 
when the composer is impelled or inspired to create by reason 
of his reaction to relatively simple but intense and unified lyric 
moods. 

Seldom has the human family produced the super-mental and 
senti-mental composer in whom extended and contrasted states 
of mind and mood spring to the imagination fully developed, 
and who, in addition, is able to give to such large emotional 
experiences instant and logically ordered translation into a 
recorded condition. Such a fusion and combination of powers 
is best illustrated in the processes of the genius, Franz Schubert. 
. We say this fusion results from inspiration. And what is 
inspiration? An in-breathing of spiritual life, freeing to an 
exceptional extent from material limitations and fears, thereby 
opening wide to the mind some exceptional portals to truth and 
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beauty, and at times endowing the liberated breather-of-truth 
with super powers with which to express and record his emo- 
tional experience. 

Pierre de Breville, the French composer, says, “Inspiration 
is the fruit of daily work. It is certain that, once the elation felt 
during the conception of a musical idea is past, and the gener- 
ative elements have been discovered, art intervenes to attend to 
its realization, and from that moment plays a predominant 
part.” If by the word art, as here used, is meant consciously 
created beauty in time according to laws known to or acquired 
by the human mind, this definition tallies with the writer’s con- 
clusions. 

The erudite French musical scholar and composer, Vincent 
D’ Indy, writes, “Inspiration is the purely instructive influence 
which causes in the mind of the creative artist the unfolding of 
a musical thought. . . . It then becomes the task of the 
artist who has been touched by this divine flame, inspiration, to 
apply his talent to build a real work of art.” Here again I am 
in sympathy with this definition provided that Mr. D’Indy 
defines talent as consciously acquired and applied knowledge 
utilized in a special expression. Inspiration, as I conceive it, is 
an impulse from an inner source which temporarily frees the 
man and the mind from dross, and gives shining visibility to an 
ideal goal. 

Croce, in his criticism on Modernism, asks, “What is easier 
than to have ideas?”’ Now, musical ideas are frequently iso- 
lated from the context, and labeled inspiration. Huneker’s bold 
statement that “All Art is the arduous victory of great minds 
over great imaginations,’ emphasizes by implication the truth 
that inspiration must be followed up by organization, structural 
planning, condensation, expansion, balance and logical unfold- 
ment and progression. 

Division of time is the formative principle of music making. 
The nature of this time division is rhythmic. This rhythmic 
fundamental cannot make an art, but it can and does make usa- 
ble the rough material of the art of music which is tone (as in 
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architecture the rough material is stone or wood), and the first 
thought in its use is to proportioned (rhythmic) lines and 
masses. From various rhythms, consciously or unconsciously 
entering a composer’s inner experience, springs the energy and 
urge to organize sound in a manner reflecting his mood. And 
at once the partnership of mind and feeling is asserted, for the 
rhythm in consciousness may through conscious mental action 
be rejected as unsuitable, or it may be accepted mentally as a 
suitable pulsating pattern. In small forms such as the national- 
istic or crystallized dance forms, these accepted rhythmic designs 
and their implications are known to the mind, or acquired as a 
working technic. In freer and larger tone-forms the rhythmic 
background and its clothing of melody and harmony frequently 
come to the inner ear of a genuine thinker in tones as one well- 
nigh instantaneous contribution. My qualifying words ‘‘frequent- 
ly” and “‘well-nigh”’ are justified in my own creative experience, 
for the rhythm is the first cause and possibly the final effect so 
far as I can analyze my tone creative processes. In other words, 
my mental as well as my temperamental self reviews all rhythms 
and passes judgment upon them. The rhythmic straight or 
curved lines of colored melody arise from the emotional wells 
of being, with the clear acceptance of the basic rhythmic pulse 
and pattern, and related pitches, voiced perhaps, in varied tim- 
bres, arise to consciousness, defining and coloring the time divi- 
sions formed and framed by the rhythmic scheme. 


In all organized sound the statement and answer, the propo- 
sition (premise), its dependent clauses, its variation in state- 
ment, its discussion (argument), the affirmation of the original 
proposition, and the conclusive or non-conclusive close of the 
tonal discussion, all these linguistic, theoretical and formal divi- 
sions, are identifiably present, and upon their logical presenta- 
tion and sequence depends the enduring character of the musical 
message. 

In music there are, roughly, two distinguishable types of 
rhythmitonal themes or subjects. From the differing nature and 
possibilities of their formative germ-subjects are derived two 
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types of tone language and structure, i. e. the thematic (or hori- 
zontally woven tone tapestry), and the lyric or monophonic 
(song) type. I am convinced that logical and orderly processes 
of thinking are as indispensable to the creation of enduring 
monophonic (lyrical) forms, small or large, as to the poly- 
phonic (thematic) masterpieces. The difference lies in the 
degrees not in the kind. The sensuous attraction and beauty of 
the simple, easily apprehended curved lines of lyric melody con- 
ceal the comparatively elementary logic necessary to the con- 
vincing statement of the matter and message in a lyrical com- 
position. 


In composing a canon or a fugue (two of the highest forms 
exemplifying the polyphonic type of tone structure), the subject 
or tonal proposition accepted by the inner man may and should 
come as an inspired idea from the realm of the emotions, but 
the further treatment of this tonal subject in consonance with 
the laws of ‘Gothic’ counterpoint and fugued design demands 
the specially trained and active operation of a logically think- 
ing brain, working, it is admitted, in and through a specialized 
and spiritualized material (rhythmized sound), but operating 
nevertheless in a logical manner. The polyphonic creations of 
Palestrina and Bach clearly evidence throughout their construc- 
tion, not only inspiration as to subject and mood but a masterly 
command of logical tone thinking and feeling. Mark the word 
feeling, for there is a logic of emotional actions and reactions, 
an effective, as opposed to an uneffective, sequence of types and 
phases of feeling. To discuss this question from a composer’s 
viewpoint would be interesting and proftable. In horizontally 
woven musical literature (represented by madrigals, motets, 
canons and fugues), the sensuous appeal is minimized by the 
variety of treatment, the short more detached and, as a rule, 
more angular opening subject or musical germ. 


Logical and coherent thought is greatly assisted by a sys- 
tematization and classification of harmonic possibilities, and 
conversely, it is equally true that systematization of possible 
harmonic attributes is stimulating to logical composition. In 
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most modern compositions, even those conceived in idioms pecu- 
liar to the polyphonic (thematic) system of composition, the 
rhythmic form emerges from creative consciousness not only 
simultaneously with the melody but the rhythmitonal configu- 
ration is instantly discerned. However, in larger forms the 
mind and the emotions are not so instantly and intimately associ- 
ated in action unless the composer possesses extraordinary 
endowments. In place of this effortless command of both form- 
vision and feeling the average composer must have recourse to 
an acquired technic of tone thinking and building resulting in 
what Mr. Herbert Spencer calls the relational as distinguished 
from the sensational in musical expression. 


The logical and sequential development (elaboration or dis- 
cussion) and connection of the component units of thought are, 
in other words, very rarely the result of intuitive skill and mas- 
tery. 

Architectonic structures of an intellectual order are not 
impressionistically conceived or formlessly shaped. During the 
creative and externalizing procedure the emotions are aroused 
to a degree and their help is enlisted, but the intellect is the 
arbiter and the center of stimulation and activity. Creation of 
this order is true to the principles of the intellectual as well as 
to the emotional life. : 


The act of recording in tone symbols, notes, that which is sub- 
jectively conceived involves the operation of many attributes and 
functions of the mind, attention, perception, imagination, imita- 
tion, memory, comparison, recognition of resemblances and 
logical tendencies, order, analysis, sequence, synthesis. From 
song to symphony, from round to fugue, the musical images 
(thoughts and ideas in tone) must be organized. The binding 
thread of logical order and development is vital to the life of 
the musical structure. Being the medium of musical expression, 
tone is invisible and to that extent, at least, spiritual. Its form, 
laws, logic and limitations are peculiar to its own needs. But 
the logic in musical expression, the laws of coordinating and 
relating the technical and psychological elements of the musical 
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language in a manner analogous to the logic necessary to the 
effective development of a germ idea by means of words, such 
a logic in varying degrees of complexity and effectiveness is 
Present and operative in all rhythmitonal creative processes. 
Emerson defines logic as “the procession or proportionate 
unfolding of the intuition.” This is an all-inclusive definition 
which thinking composers will readily accept. The endeavor of 
this paper is to show the order and necessity of such propor- 
tionate unfolding during the creative process of musical 
compositions. 


HELE S LY RIG 
BY JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


You can carve a lyric 

As sharp and thin as glass; 

Or beat it out with hammer blows 
From brass. 


And the captious critic 

Will handle every line, 

Feel its sharpness, test its weight, 
Declare it fine. 


An hundred years go by, 

Then time his verdict flings: 

A lyric must have heart and voice 
And wings! 


POOR OLD TENNYSON! 
BY ERNEST HARTSOCK 


Someone who was very smart (and the ‘moderns’ have 
always been very smart from Eve on down) has epitomized the 
popular attitude of contemporary criticism toward the idol of 
our fathers in these terse and pitying terms: ‘‘Poor old Tenny- 
son!’ And if my memory fails me not, the promulgator of this 
sentimental propaganda was Harriet Monroe, editor of Poetry, 
A Magazine of Verse, a lady whose admitted genius for discov- 
ing new constellations in the poetic firmament is truly astrologi- 
cal. But Miss Monroe is not by any means alone in her gentle 
condescension; it is the style today for everyone who prides him- 
self upon intellectual emancipation to sneer casually and con- 
temptuously if any indiscreet person admits such a terrible lapse 
of gustatory etiquette as to champion poor old Tennyson. 


Let us admit at the outset that we are glad to acknowledge 
the defects of Tennyson, the sentimentality that was the dower 
of his age, the over-ornate style which was the cloak of a great 
amount of smug hypocrisy. But in admitting it, let us look one 
more time at our own age and wonder if, after all, much of our 
vaunted frankness is not merely sentimentality of a sort—a 
rather sensational sort, at that. And let us recall that the great 
minds of the past have been judged, not by their lapses of taste, 
but by their moments of surpassing emotional and imaginative 
power. Let us further remember that some of those today who 
are so very confident in their cocksure and offhand judgments 
are probably not so richly endowed as were the objects of their 
taunts. And that the small mind is more able to deliver a glitter- 
ing thrust of specious wit than to form a sound and intelligent 
evaluation, witness the reviews of Lockhart, and of Jeffries, or 
the myriad attempts at cleverness to be found in the book 
reviews of our very largest New York critical journals. Clever- 
ness is a dangerous alternative of intelligence; it is the differ- 
ence between Oscar Wilde and Browning, Will Rogers and 
Mark Twain, Picasso and Corregio, to use widely differing 
examples. 
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The authentic formula for damning a new volume of poetry 
seems to be: “This book sounds strangely like Tennyson.” As 
though that in itself meant anything, unless some more definite 
application is made, or some more specific charge is preferred. 
If it resembles Tennyson at his best, what more could be desired 
—had not the reviewer better clap his hands and announce a 
prodigy? If it resembles Tennyson at his worst, why not make 
the open declaration and not expose a criminal negligence of 
the whole truth? The truth is so seldom a matter which can be 
entirely stated, that when opportunity allows its annunciation, 
prophets should not fail in delivering the message. Even jest- 
ing Pilate would probably have been sufficiently sententious to 
tell the truth had he been sure of it—thereby saving friend 
Bacon great trouble. 


The best critics have generally agreed that there are several 
poems which indicate the height of Tennyson’s excellence; and 
generally these poems have been pure lyrics, to borrow George 
Moore’s summer thunder if not his sheet lightning. ‘Crossing 
the Bar,” selections from ‘In Memoriam”’ and ‘Break, Break, 
Break,” have won places in universal critical selections. It is 
quite natural that this should be, inasmuch as these selections 
are the most sincere and spontaneous outpourings of emotion 
to which the poet gave expression in an age which demanded 
the artificial cloaking of deep feeling. And it is well known that 
Tennyson’s affection for Hallam was greater than his love for 
his wife, his brothers, or even his often-praised England. Ten- 
nyson’s gift was mainly lyrical, then, and to his lyrical pieces 
we may look for his sincerest and best compositions. 


Tennyson was, moreover, the exemplification of the care- 
ful craftsman; his every word was meticulously chosen with a 
view to effect, especially verbal effect. It is well known that he 
wrote steadily, day by day, improving his technique, experi- 
menting in sounds, observing nature, and studying assiduously. 
It is natural that this produced much beautiful imagery and 
much forced oratory, onomato-poeia, and alliteration. But when 
we have the rich description of Excalibur from “The Passing of 
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Arthur” how can we fail to appreciate this painstaking artis- 
try? Witness these lines: 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. 


And if the lines from the ‘‘Princess”’ fall heavily on our ears 
and we dislike to hear that the ‘‘mellow ouzel fluted in the elm,” 
let us but turn to Gertrude Stein’s experiments in diction for 
our cure. If ‘Lady Clara Vere de Vere”’ fails of achieving reti- 
cence and seems sentimental, let us read some of the later verses 
of Vachel Lindsay for more tepid morality and less fortunate 
expression. 

Ruskin, although he may have been mistaken about Whistler, 
was very near to the truth in his comment that great art is spon- 
taneous, not forced. Our moderns laugh at inspiration as easily 
as they laugh at aspiration; but the psychological fact remains 
that a certain amount of accumulated impetus is necessary for 
the production of a poem, call the impetus only an “idea,” an 
‘emotion recollected in tranquillity” (as Wordsworth did), or 
the “divine afflatus”’ according to classical tradition. It is the 
old question of the relative importance of form and concept, of 
style and content. And genius, it has been often pointed out, 
cannot be said to spring from one or the other alone; genius, if 
the gods may pardon another definition, is inherent mental supe- 
riority perfected by assiduous and energetic labor. The poet 
like Tennyson, who writes a certain number of lines daily, will 
scarcely achieve a poem each time he writes; much that he does 
will be merely verse; sometimes an idea presents itself, enlight- 
ening the verse and uplifting it into true poetry. But the great 
lyrics are composed upon the spurs of emotional compulsion or 
intellectual impetus, even if they are not written down at the 
moment. “Break, Break, Break,” was written far from the sea, 
when the image came crowding upon the author in a country 
lane; there is none of the stilted or formal in the poem—it is 
a direct expression of moving emotional experience. But in 
every line of its irregular music is the cultivated taste of the poet 
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which has accrued as a direct result of long and patient study. 
And many of our moderns might profit well by that self-same 
study, even as Edwin Arlington Robinson has profited in the 
exquisitely simple music of “Tristram.” 


Ah, you say, but “Tristram” is a long poem, and it is not 
spontaneous. We shall evade the question by calling to witness 
the famous ultimatum of Poe to the effect that ‘‘a long poem is 
a contradiction in terms.”’ Robinson’s poem is a series of poems 
or a series of emotional experiences welded together with many 
connecting links, some of which are mere verse. A similar con- 
dition exists in the case of Tennyson’s ‘Last Tournament,” 
where the Tristram story is retold in a manner which is amply 
comparable to the treatment of Robinson, and considerably 
closer to authentic tradition as represented in the chronicles of 
Thomas of Brittany and others. And if you have a Tristram 
complex, examine John Masefield’s new ‘“‘play in verse,” which 
he labels “Tristan and Isolt.” There you will find a most 
unsympathetic treatment of the romantic lovers by the great 
contemporary realist; and you will discover in Isolt a more Mid- 
Victorean queen than ever Tennyson drew—and you will find 
almost no poetry at all, as compared with the affecting and har- 
monious conclusion of Tennyson’s chronicle. 

“Poor old Tennyson!’ It often gives one the “dry grins”’ to 
hear a critic who is never more than third-rate, even as a critic, 
remark so contemptuously of Tennyson. Let us try to be just, 
even if we are out of sympathy with the Victorean era. Let us 
recall that despite his frequent sentimentality Tennyson has 
written some poems that stand a rather excellent chance of an 
immortality of fame; that he has written an elegy more affecting 
than any other in English literature, more replete with pathos 
of a high order, more eloquently simple than ““Thyrsis,”” more 
sincere than ‘‘Adonais,” and more universal in appeal than 
“Lycidas.” 


“COGITO ERGO SUM” 
BY GUSTAV MUELLER 


We might venture the thesis: All reality is in thought. What 
can not be known, attended to, in no sense determined ration- 
ally, is not real; it is ‘nothing.”” Nothing is the concept of an 
attempted negation of our thesis, that whatever is said to be 1s 
related to knowledge, is posited in thought. Any attempt to en- 
franchise reality from this fundamental relation to thought must 
lead to a mere empty abstraction from “‘all,” which is, as nega- 
tion, itself a form of thought. In “nothing” reason guards 
itself against the attempt of breaking through its boundaries, 
by showing that this attempt itself belongs to knowledge, is a 
position of thought. In trying to think nothing, the uncontami- 
nated blank being, thought asserts its universal sovereignty. 

We accept the thesis. But we also accept the following anti- 
thesis: 

If all be in thought, then this cannot be “‘all.”” That which 
is in relation to something else, having any definite meaning only 
in this relation, is not all. If something can be said to be real 
on account of its intelligibility, if it can claim reality not apart 
and outside the meaning it has for thought, it becomes in some 
fundamental respect dependent and relative and can for this 
reason not be all. It is the other of thought. And conversely 
thought is the other of it. 

If the thesis is, nothing is real unless thinkable, the anti- 
thesis would be, thought is nothing unless realisable. 

Suppose we substitute the term reality by life. Then our anti- 
nomy would be: The whole of life is in thought—must be intelli- 
gible to be real. But if we accept this, it ceases to be the whole 
of life and becomes life plus the form of intelligibility; it is 
robbed of its wholeness and self-sufficiency by becoming the 
object of thought. The thesis turns into its antithesis: If life is 
the other of thought, thought is the other of life. Thought must 
be realised by life in order to be at all. In the first place life is 


the content of thought; in the second thought is the content of 
life. 
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Rationalism would offer a solution of our antinomy. The 
rationalist would say that we have made a Wrong start by talk- 
ing about reality as being in thought. Being in thought, he 
would insist, means a position of thought itself. Thought 
is the one and the other. The content is not a stuff, a “matter” 
around which the forms of thought are like fixed frames. 
Thought posits and realises itself by othering itself and tak- 
ing this seeming other back as its own expression. The other, 
to which realism would ascribe an independent reality-value, is 
nothing but the infinite system of mind. The distinction between 
thinking and reality other than thinking is only the distinction 
between thinking thought and thought thought; in getting hold 
of the other, thinking actualises itself and brings the other home 
to its original, essential reality, which is the thinking infinite 
mind. Thus our antinomy is understood as a synthesis, at once 
its ground and its realisation. 

Rationalism does not admit a dualism in the thesis, because 
the real, in this opinion, is not given to thought as an alien other, 
but is given by thought as its own necessary moment. Reason 
can unfold and explain itself to itself, if there is no push from 
outside, but if the ‘‘outside” is a position in the infinite life of 
reason. 

Rationalism avoids the reversion of the thesis by declaring it 
absolute. This solution is sublime and edifying. The question 
is, whether it is not a sublime and edifying mythology, whereby 
man has deified his thinking, and in his thinking, himself. 


II 
What is that, which we think? We pretend to think reality, 
the universe, the absolute, we claim for our logic the dignity of 
onto-logic. What is the right of this pretension? 
Consider whatever object of thinking—it turns out to be 
problematic in what it “really” is 
It is a twice-told tale that our senses deceive us, that they 
offer us the object only in terms of our reactions. And even if 
we would grant that they are certain as deceptions, how shall 
we prove even this improbable supposition? How do we know 
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that our organisation is not such that what I see as blue you may 
see as red, and we talk about different things using the same 
name? And, furthermore, if we retreat to the “organisation,” 
do we not replace a comparably simple uncertainty by one in- 
finitely more complicated! 

How shall we have any definite knowledge as to how the 
world “really” is, if our perceptions are so mute that our next 
friend may seem to us what he is not? If our most elementary 
measurements are so relative that it is impossible to determine 
the real length of a “meter,” let alone the absoluteness of 
‘small’? atoms, which are small only by dogmatically fixing a 
standard of comparison, what becomes even of the most “‘solid” 
and homely objects, if we try to think how they “really” are? 
Different kinds and levels of perspectiveness replace them, 
in conflict among themselves and with the common-sense view, 
the ‘‘animal faith.” 

And logic itself finally drives the concept of a ‘whole world”’ 
to antinomies, in which we accept flat contradiction with the 
same logical cogency. 

And as the so-called universe is interwoven into the subjectiv- 
ity of perception and into the relativity of temporal and struc- 
tural perspectives—to the extent that the past is made by an 
uncertain future—so is the knowledge of life or mind encum- 
bered by the obstacle of individuation, with which we reckon 
without knowing what the presupposed fact of individuation 
itself contains. At any rate it prevents knowledge of what is 
going on in the other. History is a gallery of abstract selections 
and problematic interpretations. And this obstacle of alienation 
becomes all the more opaque and dense, the more we try to 
penetrate the so-called inorganic or unconscious life, which for- 
bids the conception of a ‘whole life” and gives rise to the neces- 
sity and impossibility of the antinomy of quality (absolute indi- 
vidual determination). 

We may try to think the universe in the mikrokosmos of the 
individual, but is there any such thing as ‘‘myself?” What is 
left of this self, if I deduct the “influences” from the outside, 
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whereof I talk as if I knew what the “inside” were? What about 
my identity in dream and madness, in a crowd or in hypnosis ? 
Who can claim that he has fulfilled the Delphic imperative: 
Know thyself ? 

What is questionable is not certain. And what is certain? 
Does the logical and mathematical foundation of judgments 
make the exception? Is reality to be thought in them? Be this 
so, rationalism is not saved. For then reality reveals a certain 
form defeated by its inactive material content. If I judge that 
I cannot think the universe, I can lean upon the formal certainty 
of my logical form or judgment, but this formal certainty is 
defeated by its own content. 

But the logical and mathematical certainties are not even 
unproblematic themselves. They cannot pass for reality. 
Mathematics has challenged its axioms and has shown that they 
can be replaced and conclusions can be drawn from any axioms 
you please to start with. 

And by what authority do we take our logical categories as 
metaphysical principles? If we render logical forms the objects 
of our reflection, then we have either to have other categories 
in which they are contents, and the question is to be repeated, or 
they are stated by means of themselves; in either case are we 
driven to an inflnite regress that can be stopped only by an 
arbitrary fiat of reflection. If we are congruent fools who agree 
in treating objects theoretically and practically in the same fash- 
ion, who shall decide about our right, if one whom we call a fool 
challenges theoretically and practically our agreements ? 

The existence of logic books testifies to our uncertainy about 
the validity of logical forms, which are called by rationalism 
principles of reality, or metaphysical certainties. 

The concept of reality, in short, is the concept of a problem. 
Whatever is object of thought is problematic, or being uncertain 
about everything, in my thinking and myself, is thinking. Think- 
ing consists in having all else, all other, as a problem. Thinking 
is the certainty of doubt and uncertainty. 

Whatever is thought is thought as a problem. What cannot 
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be thought as a problem is this, that there is uncertainty about 
the real, an universal uncertainty called thinking. How could I 
render this certainty of uncertainty problematic? The question 
already is thinking, revealing its unquestionable, indubitable 
nature as question and doubt in this question. 

I know that I do not know—this is a paradox, but this para- 
dox is the only dependable truth to start with. 

How do I manage to know that I do not know? I cannot 
tell you if you want a proof or a demonstration. What can be 
proved and demonstrated are hypothetical relations, but here I 
have no hypothesis to demonstrate from. 

Thus we have attempted to vindicate Descartes’ first posi- 
tion, that no reality is certain a priori except the reality of think- 
ing itself as doubt. 

Ill 

Logicians, among them Descartes, have formulated certain 
fundamental norms of thinking, especially the norm of consis- 
tency or noncontradiction. Rationalists have made of these 
critical norms metaphysical principles of reality. 

We simply do not know any logically consistent reality. If 
reality were consistent | should have never committed any 
error in school and nobody would. We should all, then, live up 
to logical perfection (which sometimes we aspire to do), we 
could not even imagine the possibility of any error or what 
passes for it. The rationalist, enamored of his correct thinking, 
flatters himself that he is a born rational being; he makes him- 
self think that he always thinks consistently, and finally ends up 
his self-idolatry by mistaking this logical personality for the law 
of his “universe.” 

‘Thinking acknowledges consistency as its norm. It ought to 
think consistently, it shall be consistent and therefore it is not 
consistent, On account of the norm of consistency, thinking 
judges everything inconsistent; everything is rendered proble- 
matic, because thinking finds it inconsistent, diverging from its 
own norm. 


In other words, consistency is valid for experience only if we 
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think. It is valid for reality as problematic object of thought. 
As such object we know reality. And this knowledge accepts 
norms 4 priori, without being able to justify them on any other 
ground than that they are necessary to render the object proble- 
matic to criticize it. But there is no right to hypostatize them as 
metaphysical principles. 

Consequently our position, that thinking is living uncertainty, 
problem alive, indubitable practice of thought, is not assured by 
a logical conclusion. In order to be logical we should say: It is 
contradictory to state thinking as a problem of theory and at the 
same time doubt its reality as such a problem. The principle of 
consistency governs contents of thought and their relations. If 
I discover in me, for instance, the existence of doubt about 
something, then it is logical to inquire about, and, as we say, to 
explain, the existence of this doubt. For this fact, as all stated 
or judged-about facts, becomes immediately a problem (be- 
comes immediately mediated). 


All these attempts to think thinking as fact or logically do 
not touch the unconditional, unhypothetical certainty of real 
thinking, but incessantly manifest or enact it. Consistency is 
a valid norm, to render all as object of thought into proble- 
matic concepts; it is valid if we think. But this “ifness’ itself is 
unconditional practical presupposition for consistency as well as 
for the problem. If we theoretically judge thinking to be, then 
it is logically impossible for thought to deny that there is a prob- 
lem. But thinking as problematic object thought is not real 
thinking. It is not what thinking is unconditionally or in truth, 
it is thinking as a problematic other, a “‘third person.” And the 
logical certainty, in virtue of which it is such a factual problem, 
is not the real certainty (of uncertainty) which we are in our 
thinking. Thus we accept the second point in Descartes’ philos- 
ophy: the distinction between that which is logically certain, 
certain if we think (norm of method), and the metaphysical cer- 
tainty of thinking itself. This certainty of true reality is inde- 
pendent of logic, is a prelogical certainty revealing itself in the 
indubitable inescapability of doubt and uncertainty. 
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The logical certainty of the norms of identity and consistency 
only stands as example for the realm of logical norms or values, 
which can be made from objects of reflections, wherein we have 
the kind of thinking favored and absolutised by rationalism. In 
logic the forms analysed and the norms through which this ana- 
lysis is made possible are identical. The only trouble with this 
thinking, where thinking is at home with itself, is that it is re- 
flective and secondary and does not help you to understand any- 
thing in particular. And even in this most limited sphere of a 
logic of logic, thinking does not escape its destination. Its own 
norms, thought as objects, become problematic, even antinom- 
ical. Our correlation of thought and reality, from which we 
started, has now this form: We cannot think reality as all, if we 
think it as ‘‘other’’, for it is logically impossible to conceive of 
any reality which could not be turned into an object, i.e. into the 
concept of a problem for thought. 

Reality as an “other” must be problem for thought, because 
thinking, the “‘first reality,’ reveals itself as being problematic, 
uncertain—about itself as an “‘other.”’ Thinking itself can not be 
made a problem, its problematic nature is certain beyond any 
possible doubt, it is so a priori or in truth, this profound uncer- 
tainty is sovereign, self-manifesting life of reason itself. 


Is it still necessary to defend this position against the objec- 
tion of immediacy? By immediacy we understand the notion 
that thought has to be derived from and explained by some- 
thing that is taken as a given certainty before and outside of 
thought. As pragmatism would assert, thought is an instru- 
ment of vital desires. Scientifically this may be a perfectly legi- 
timate aspect of thinking as historical fact. For logic, however, 
the facts operated with are contents of thought and as such the © 
one has no primacy over the other. Their relations are cate- 
gories valid for all contents. On the other hand thinking as first 
reality, primary certainty, is not a fact given to thought and 
therefore not open to the objection of immediacy. 


Not to be refuted is the other objection, that whatever I may 
say is judgment and that I refute myself, that real thinking can, 
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as such, not become an object of judgment and at the same time 
constantly judge about it. I accept this objection. It simply 
repeats what I have said. If I should go to work and judge 
where and when real thinking is, whether it is general or indi- 
vidual and so forth, it would not be real thinking but object as 
an infinite and problematic task—and it would be real thinking, 
certain in itself and therefore not in need to think itself, but 
that which is not certain, “‘the other.’ This is a paradox only 
for a mind entrenched in rationalism. It is a paradox from the 
point of view of logic, because it is arrived at through logic and 
yet is not logical itself. 

Metaphysics always uses concepts and logic much in the same 
symbolic way as the artist uses language. In accepting the objec- 
tion as a real objection, the ‘‘paradox”’ is re-established, since in 
it and in my willingness to recognise its question, thinking is 
enacting itself as certainty of doubt, which is not thinkable, 
because it is thinking. 

IV. 

We now arrive at Descartes’ third point, which is identical 
with our antithesis: Thinking as a modification of practical 
reality as will or subject, I (both expressions, will or subject, 
used by Descartes interchangeably). The other, which wants 
enlightenment through theory, wants it because it does not know 
what it wants, what its own end or good is. We first stated what 
cogito ergo sum is not. It is not a logical conclusion or inference, 
wherein we would proceed from an hypothetical condition to 
another one, equally hypothetical. Second,cogito is not a psycho- 
logical introspection carrying with it the perception of an I 
which does the thinking. Thinking as we perceive it psycho- 
logically is on the same level as my walking or eating. It does 
not purport an inevitable and intrinsic necessity. If I perceive 
my own states of mind as my object, I can not deny without con- 
tradiction that there is something to be taken up as a starting 
point of theoretical implications. And whether there is an I ora 
self in such an objective system is just as problematic as the 
opposite hypothesis, in which the self is only a point of refer- 
ence within an infinite system of relations. 
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If one takes cogito ergo sum as logical conclusion, then it is 
a fallacy; if one takes it as psychological introspection, then it is 
a pathetic misunderstanding. Descartes knew as well as Hume 
that what we are aware of are particular states or qualities of 
mind but never the subject. 

If we characterise thinking as a modification of will or sub- 
ject, we do not relate that, which we were compelled to recog- 
nise as first reality, to some thing which would stand “behind” 
or “beside” the real. We cannot do that, since the categories 
of relation are norms of thinking and have therefore no validity 
for metaphysical evidence. Again: Thinking means to be uncer- 
tain and this thinking as real uncertainty can not be doubted. 
Therefore it was not a stated objective fact, because such a 
‘fact’? would be problematic, as a glance at the relations of his- 
tory, psychology, logic demonstrates. In order to state what the 
processes of thinking are, thinking as such, as practical reality, is 
presupposed. Giving account of this unconditional presupposition 
of all judgments is testifying to the subjective ‘‘underlying”’ 
practical reality of thinking. 


Thinking thus is recognised as an efficient, potent presupposi- 
tion of any object-fixation. As practical presupposition it con- 
veys effectiveness, it enacts or “‘emanates”’ its functions. In this 
sense thinking is I or Will—whereby we do not mean to specify 
a psychical mode of behaviour of individuals which belongs to 
the intuitive manifold of the object-world of understanding and 
which must not be confounded with the primary certainty and 
effective presupposition of all judgments. We don’t mean the 
behavior of animal and human organisms, when we say that 
the thinking subject is the practical basis of all judgments. 


Logical certainty, on the other hand, is a certainty if we 
think. All logical certainty refers to reality as appearing content 
of thought. It is that which makes criticism of these contents 
possible, 1. e. logical certainty is not a fact but a norm for the 
thinking of facts. Now. a thinking which acknowledges and 
recognises logical certainty as its own immanent norm is evi- 
dently a thinking which strives or moves towards its own imma- 
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nent ideality, consistency, completeness, logical perfection— 
without being it. For this reason we call our philosophy critical 
idealism. A reality of such a constitution deserves no other 
term than will. Thereby we are wary of the rationalistic myth 
of absolute truth unfolding itself in self moving judgments. 


The living, active uncertainty which is present first as sub- 
ject thinking, is coincident, though not coextensive, with will for 
rationality, ideality, which is willed because not realised, and not 
realised because only willed. If thinking were ideal it would net 
be will. Or, in other words: a will, which is responsible to norms 
that it can not help but acknowledge, to which it has to respond 
in order to be, such a responsible will is subject or I. The norms 
of logic are not values which may or may not be posited, they 
are not arbitrary constructs. This normative responsibility is 
making I to be I and not a noncommittal “‘it.””, Losing norma- 
tive orientation is destroying the subject as subject, reality as 
reality. That I cannot think without being obliged by critical 
norms makes the cogito ergo sum, the enlargement of “‘T think”’ 
to ‘‘I am,” cogent. There is thinking, therefore 1am. Thinking 
is living for but not on account of its ideal, pure, rational end 
which is acknowledged as an ought to be. Complete, unambigu- 
ous being is an objective norm or shall, and it is acknowledged 
so in reality, in the indubitable real ambiguity of I willing. The 
real subject could not be real, i. e. uncertain or ambiguous, 
without making through every one of its functions or steps its 
own obligation patent, to live always within and through its 
own distinctions of right and wrong, true and untrue, and so 
forth. We may scrutinize the norms of thought, we may think 
criteria of true thinking as our problems, but in so doing we 
practically confirm that we are in need, that we live the dual 
tension of the thinking, hence willing subject. Or, the opposi- 
tion is present in the first reality, it is a real opposition. Think- 
ing is revealed as ‘I’ combating under, through and against 
its own idea. It strives to become what it is not, namely, clear, 
unambiguous, consistent, self-evident presence. In struggling it 
denies what it professes as its norm. 
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Cogito ergo sum is cogent only if the cogito, i. e. the indubit- 
able reality of uncertainty, is such on account of an immanent, 
normative task or idea. Without this we would only be a brute 
clash of forces without immanent necessity of being—that is, 
we would not be at all. Only because the real uncertainty of 
thinking reveals responsibility to its own idea can we speak of 
subject, or I, willing. Being responsible means being subject to 
norms, means being ambiguous will. In willing ideality, think- 
ing both is, and is not, ideal and thus reveals itself, manifests 
itself, is practical reality, or evolving and involved subject “I.” 


V. 


By giving to the thesis, “‘nothing real outside of thought,”’ its 
radical and accurate form, i. e. doubt, thinking of objects as 
concepts of problems, problematic thinking—cogito is discov- 
ered as first reality, self-evident certainty; to which antithesis 1s 
not any more antithesis but its enlargement. If the first reality, 
that of thinking, reveals itself as living practical dialectic or will- 
ing responsible subject, it becomes the prototype and model of 
reality; it is revelatory because it can be understood now as the 
thinking modification of the practical dialectic in general, which 
means the life of the willing subject in general. The dialectic of 
practical standpoints is given with the problematic reality of a 
dialectical will, uncertain about itself, bound by its own immanent 
norm or categorical imperative, but not being its own idea, be- 
cause willing or realising it. (The attempts to solve this ambigu- 
ity of living bring forth the practical standpoints of naive or 
compromise philosophies, like hedonism or progress, which do 
not realise the problem in its depth and hope to reconcile it in an 
easy fashion or in a temporal process, or dualistic philosophies, 
trying to solve the problem by eliminating that which is not form 
in life; or desperate philosophies which seek unity by denying 
the problem and by jumping into some kind of subjectivistic 
relativity or immediacy. We indicate this development only to 
show that without this bridge of cogito ergo sum theoretical 
and practical philosophy have no ground on which to meet. 
Ethics either would become a part of theoretical, descriptive 
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object-thinking, as sociology or history of some sort, or would 
fall into the abyss of a blind and unfounded activism of the 
Bergsonian kind. ) 

As cogito ergo sum thus points forward to practical philoso- 
phy on the one hand, it presupposes, on the other hand, a phe- 
nomenology of theoretical standpoints, which would, as its result, 
lead to it. One must have found first, that theoretical philosophy 
or logic is not identical with philosophy, because the universe as 
metaphysical totality can not be thought as scientific object, 
which would exclude the thinking subject as its other. The uni- 
versality of logic turns out to be the universality of a stand- 
point or aspect. And this critical meaning of logic, in its turn, 
must be discovered first by beginning with such dogmatic 
standpoints as realism, whose immanent contradictions would 
lead up to a critical logic. And after having explored its func- 
tions the “‘cogito”’ represents its transcendental question with 
regard to the “‘all,”’ the absolute, the unconditional meaning of 
all philosophy. 

If we realise the problem in this perspective, we can strip it 
from its Cartesian formulation. It is present in the Socratic 
“paradox” that the Delphic Oracle is to mean: I know that I 
do not know, which designates the transition from dogmatic 
world philosophy to the philosophy of the soul. Plato clearly 
recognises the hypothetical nonabsolute character of all object- 
thinking and discovers the primacy of the soul and its dialectic 
over its normative functions. It is rediscovered in Augustine, 
whose similarity to Descartes has often been commented upon. 
It finds its most pregnant formulation in Kant’s critique leading 
to the primacy of practical reason. It is present in all post- 
Kantian dialectic, even in Hegel, before he confounds the dia- 
lectic with a method of empirical science. 

For Hegel the dialectical subject is at once absolute, is God, 
and is method. For Descartes reality, as revealing itself first in 
thinking, is neither God nor itself a method to construct contents 
of experience. 

We would continue with Leibnitz, however, that the know- 
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ing subject, being functional subject-reality or “monad without 
windows,” cannot find in its experience anything different. That 
which is empirically or objectively real must be functional or 
monadological life, too. Life as object, or theoretically known, 
always carries with it the moment of opaqueness, of unintelligi- 
bility. Since thinking itself is living uncertainty, ideality plus 
resistance, life as object thought cannot be more than a prob- 
lem. 

On the other hand, since life as thinking carries with it an 
undeniable certainty, it points to the problem of the absolute. 
Life as dialectical uncertainty cannot declare itself as all or as 
absolute. What reality can will is its own rationality, consis- 
tency, ideality, and it can will this more or less pure. But what 
it can never think or will is its own ambiguous, problematic 
reality, which it is. Reality thus cannot posit itself, it is posited. 
It points through its ambiguous and inescapable reality to its 
absolute ground, as ground of its normativity and its ambiguous 
responsibility. 

At this limit we will close our discussion on Descartes’ meta- 
physical principle by realising that it is transcended in the faith 
of God as the creator of the soul and its dialectic. 


A HOUSE OF FLAME 
BY JOHN MOORE 


Homer has created a character who was a friend to man, 
and lived in a house by the side of the road. Mr. Sam Walter 
Foss is evidently borrowing from Homer’s picture when he 
writes: 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 

And be a friend to man. 
In both we get the authentic passion for humanity. But there 
is ever the peril that the house by the side of the road may 
become too comfortable; instead of being a hostel for passing 
pilgrims it may turn into a Stoic’s observatory; or it may degen- 
erate into a mere farmstead for growing mangold wurzels! 
I am thinking of something deeper, more comprehensive, cen- 
tralizing, consuming; something which includes, yet transcends, 
Homer and Foss. Mine is a house of flame! 

One is inclined to think that there is an unhappy division 
between the demands of modern thought and the whole nature 
of man. In the nineteenth century Evolution came like an illumi- 
nated miracle into the world. It was, as George Tyrell said, 
looking down upon a hilly region in the early morning when the 
summits of the hills stand out far from each other, but a mist 
lies on the valleys and conceals their connections. “Then the 
sun rises and the entire panorama of hill and dale becomes as 
a connected whole before our eyes.” The revelation has trans- 
fixed our gaze. In studying Evolution we have neglected mat- 
ters of greater importance such as the true end of life, the 
nature and grounds of human certitude. A rift has been made 
between the scientific and ethical tendencies of thought. What 
is the use of living in the house of the cosmos if we cannot 
“maintain the spiritual glow?” 

A glance back into that wonderful century will reveal a gal- 
axy of noble men who strain every sinew of their souls to attain 
and secure a fuller emotional life—submissive Goethe, strenu- 
ous Schiller, idealistic Fichte, childlike Novalis, philosophic 
Schelling, pensive Wordsworth, imaginative Shelley, combative 
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Byron, smiling Heine, voluble Carlyle, musical Tennyson. But 
they are like Titans struggling with a load too heavy to lift, 
and with material too recalcitrant to successfully manage and 
mould. The dead resistance being too much for them humanity 
falls to thinking about Physical Science—molecular instabili- 
ties, dancing atoms, torrential electrons, and the stores of 
energy locked therein. Lacking perseverance and patience for 
the supremer things mankind became intoxicated with material 
success, Organization, movements, and the capital idea that 
things ‘“‘just grow.’ Meanwhile moral leaders were not 
growing,” and man has now reached the stage where he tears 
himself into shreds, eats his own substance. Max Beerbohm has 
drawn a picture of the nineteenth century—a large and comfort- 
able man with side-whiskers and white tie, looking complacently 
at a vision of the future! The genial currents of the soul have 
frozen! 


Our age lacks passion, its lamp of enthusiasm burns very 
low, we have lost the power to feel deeply, comprehendingly, 
comprehensively; we keep our affections under lock and key. As 
De Tocqueville says, “The great malady of the soul is cold.” 
We ought to be genuinely affrighted at the cold-heartedness 
which has invalided the world. It is emotion that gives value 
to life. 


We need desirable emotions. Oh, the facts that we possess, 
that are at our finger tips, that we cannot apply! Nature, of 
course, thrusts some people into life miserably incomplete on 
the emotional side, with hardly any sensibilities except those 
which pertain to them as animals. They have no passion save 
of the senses; no powerful tenderness or the delicacy that flows 
therefrom. But how many there are who possess passion poten- 
tially, but never let themselves go! And as Seeley warned us: 

No heart is pure that is not passionate; 

No virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic. 
Our age is very tense, but not intense. Nevertheless the demand 
of every age is passion; the human cry is ‘Paint us the heights 
and the depths!” 
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It is the fine excesses of life that make it worth while, that 
save us. The stalks of the days are only endurable because they 
occasionally burst into blossom. When we reach maturity we 
regret many omissions, scarcely ever the divine enthusiasms. 
Plato likened the fading passions of Sophocles with the advance 
of age to “‘being set free from service to a band of madmen.” 
It is want of surcharge of passion in the heart that makes men 
lean, barren, unfruitful. It is by the affections that men become 
powerful and lovable, by the humanity of their spirit more than 
by the strength of their intellect. Cor ad cor loquitur: heart 
speaketh to heart. They are ever the world’s spiritual masters 
who tell us of things incredible to logic. 


Let us see concretely the twin truths of the need of desirable 
emotions and the value of life’s fine excesses. Plato has ever 
been accounted a spirit of flame, a divine poet. In practically 
all those who follow him there is a burning intensity. Look at 
Plotinus, Augustine, Bruno, Michael Angelo, Spenser, Milton, 
More, Wordsworth, Shelley, and what kindling thought and 
burning speech and glowing deed were theirs! Even the too 
frequently arid region of metaphysics, so evocative of anxious 
thought and deliberate speech, is a passionate place for Plato! 
Aristophanes was magnificently equipped with a talent for rhyth- 
mic speech superior to any dramatist or poet, Sophocles 
excepted. But he never quarrelled with the popular idols; 
he was perfectly content with the gods of the Agora and with 
the religion of his father. He lacks aloofness, sacred figure, 
divine passion. He could only fight against the torch-bearers ! 
But Plato speaks with intensity, fire, sometimes wild fire! He 
walks among men as if he came from another world and had 
the means of return ready! His hand today is upon the keys 
of life, and tenderly touches the heart-strings! Leap from Plato 
to Bacon. He has a worldly wisdom which is profound unemo- 
tional calculation set down in sentences of gold. But when he 
writes of love and friendship it is with cool, calm, cunning 
mediocrity of feeling. The strength of his essays lies in their 
weight of phrase. Leap again and you will miss this impas- 
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sioned fervor in Chesterton and Maurice Hewlett. Both have 
glorious talent divorced from life, one has not only an aversion 
for new wine, but what is worse, worships the very form of the 
old bottles; whilst the other displays remarkable fondness for 
wax candles! 


The House of Flame is first and foremost a house of work. 
The activities of those within are a great excitement, their physi- 
cal and mental energy streams like a river and flows like a sea. 
Herbert Spencer suffered forty years from nerves and sleep- 
lessness and whenever he got warnings that he was driving the 
chariot too hard he promptly dropped his work and went in 
search of health. That is the way of the philosopher! No poet 
would do it; he would drive the flesh to excess, continue to burn 
in the hard gem-like flame, write passionately, and enter the 
torture chamber of madness. Thomas Huxley, reviewing his 
life, said once: ‘‘I used to call it my demon which drove me 
to work and would give me no rest till I had reached the high- 
est in me.” In the heat and fury of living, life is flung away, 
the self is squandered. No reservation is known except that of 
which Mark Rutherford speaks in The Revolution in Tanner’s 
Lane: “Reserve yourself; discriminate in your worship.”” That 
is to say, not everywhere is the dedication to be made and the 
Sacrifice. Our lordliest energies are to be a libation at the shrine 
of the best. ‘This is the true joy of life,” says George Bernard 
Shaw, “‘the being used for a purpose recognised by yourself as 
a mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out before you are 
thrown on the scrap-heap; the being a force of Nature, instead 
of a feverish little selfish clod of ailments and grievances, com- 
plaining that the world will not devote itself to make you 
happy.” The work that flames turns even the cold pavement 
under one’s feet into molten lava; it transforms the desert to 
fiery blossoms, sows the ground with the dust of rainbows. 
Henry Martyn, brilliant Cambridge scholar, crowned with the 
honors of his University, but with consumption eating at his 
lungs, entered India and cried, ‘‘Let me burn out here for God, 
let me burn out here for God.” He lived in a House of Flame! 
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And all those who live there are lost in work “like an arrow that 
has completely penetrated its target.” 


The House of Flame is also a bower of Love. Lafcadio 
Hearn tells us that for three hundred years in English literature 
it was the fashion (borrowed from the Latin poets) to speak 
of Love as a fire or a flame. The fashion is now almost dead. 
But who, having lived through the experience, can ever forget 
the mysterious moment of love, its enchantment, when one voice 
becomes the sweetest music, and a certain face suddenly draws 
to itself all the lines and curves of beauty that sleep on Nature 
and dwell in Art. What a strange magic it is! It is the most 
beautiful and wonderful experience in any human life. It brings 
the highest and finest emotions into play, evokes the sentiments 
of unselfishness, pity, tenderness, or duty—a new sense of 
power, idealism, the possibility of better things. ‘There is a 
positive thrill in those lines in Ik Marvel’s Reveries of a Bache- 
lor—‘Love is a flame; how a flame brightens a man’s habita- 
tion!” 


Well, it makes a soul madly joyous to give. In Galsworthy’s 
Dark Flower there is a scene of two lovers walking, madly in 
love, swaying inwardly like storm-tossed trees. Nell says to 
Lennan, “I only want a little bit of you.’ And he answers, 
“In love there are no little bits—no standing still.”” Ah, love’s 
the torch! Says the great Shakespeare, “Love is a spirit all 
compact of fire.”” Fire to scorch, to burn, to purify. 


It is well known that there is an illusion in love which passes 
away when love is consummated in happy union. The illusion is 
then no longer necessary for the great purposes of Nature. But 
in cases of disappointment or loss, the ideal image persists and 
haunts the mind and is capable of making life extremely un- 
happy. Think of Ernest Dowson, sensitive to life, vibrant with 
enthusiasm, falling in love with the little French girl. It was 
like a blazing torch falling into his soul which could never go out 
till doom was accomplished. She chose another. Dowson lost 
his frail hold on life, died of the wound. But not before he had 
written one of the greatest poems of the time. 
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Before the running waters fall and my life be carried under, 

And thine anger cleave me through as a child cuts down a 
flower, 

I will praise Thee, O Lord, in Hell, while my limbs are 
racked asunder 

For the last sight of her face, and the little grace of 
an hour. 


I have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the wind, 
Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng, 
Dancing to put the pale lost lilies out of mind; 

But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, all the time because the dance was long: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


I cried for madder music and for stronger wine; 

But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! The night is thine; 
And I am desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


But the quest is universal in its scope. ‘‘What are we,”’ cries 
Arthur Symons, “but seekers after Love? That is our quest 
from the cradle to the grave, Love is our Divinity, Love our 
Holy Grail.” Surely Symons is a perfect Lover who finds the 
golden gate into life, walks in the midst of revelation, lives in 
Flameland! 


It has become increasingly evident that the House of Flame 
is a habitation of Fellowship. The House by the side of the 
Road looks upon life’s stream where men and women go by 
thick as dust. But a House of Flame draws the stream within. 
Something mysterious leaps from its central hearth like 
chained lightning and pulls us into the play of its tremendous 
realities. We become bond-slaves of work, embassies of love, 
gnostics of the mystery of the fellowship! Here truly is the 
Headquarters of the Eternal Communion! What a goodly 
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company! The revealed secret of this glorious Fellowship is 
the blazing fire of an unquenchable ideal. Into every breast 
has been thrust a flame, and everyone’s hand loves to play with 
fire! Hence it happens that what are the fires of Gehenna to 
other souls become the light and love of God to these. All 
hearts within the House of Flame are rose-red with the 
brimmed wine of Work, Love, Fellowship. After all how like 
to a fire is man’s heart, its young fitful leapings, its mastering 
roaring heat, its steady glow and sober burning, and then at 
last when life bends back to touch its first beginnings, the 
clutching, burning thrust of its tongue of flame ere it subsides 
and sputters into darkness and cold ashes. 


But strew his ashes to the wind, 
Whose sword or voice has served mankind— 
And is he dead, whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high? 
To live in hearts we leave behind, 
Is not to die. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
The New Physics 


An interesting evaluation of the new physics by one of the most cele- 
brated living members of the “old guard” in scientific thought is the 
address of July last by Sir Oliver Lodge, entitled “Beyond Physics, 
read before the fourth ordinary general meeting of the British Institute 
of Philosophical Studies and published in the Journal of Philosophical 
Studies for October. In the introductory paragraph of the address the 
lecturer gave a summary of the new position which is worthy of 
quotation: ; 

Had I been asked any time last century to discourse to philoso- 
phers on a subject entitled “Beyond Physics,” I should have taken 
it as meaning ‘Metaphysics,’ and have declined on the ground 
that they knew more about it than I did. But now that the subject 
has been suggested to me in the second quarter of the twentieth 
century, I realize that a certain number of physicists, especially 
mathematical ones, have gone beyond themselves in a semi-philo- 
sophical direction, have thrown our old physical ideas into some 
confusion, and have devised a number of complicated abstractions 
which they seem able to deal with by recondite methods invented 
for other purposes by the pure mathematicians. Of these they do not 
attempt to form any mental image, and do not encourage us to try 
to do so. They mistrust the method of physical imagery, or what 
they call “models,”’ which constituted one of the main methods of 
investigation in the nineteenth century; they are content to deal 
with abstract symbols, which presumably represent something real, 
though they mistrust the term “reality,’’ and decline to define it. 
The younger modern physicists are content to work in a nebulous 
region of unknown and perhaps unknowable entities, remote from 
our ordinary conceptions and everyday experiences ; so that, whereas 
the old idea of explanation consisted in trying to express mysterious 
or recondite phenomena in terms of something with which we were 
more familiar, they now point out that our apparent familiarity 
with those simpler things was more or less of an illusion, that they 
furnished no valid explanation at all, and that the physical and 
engineering conceptions or habits of thought on which we depended 
were largely misleading. They claim that the things we observed 
and measured would be observed and measured differently by dif- 
ferent observers, and that no one was able to say that one observa- 
tion was better than another. The measurements made by observers 
with unknown motions are all equally near, and perhaps equally 
far from, the truth: they are all relative except in a few salient and 
unusual instances. 

This is not only a terse and authentic picture of the new science, but it 
indicates vividly the tremendous distance that has been traveled by theo- 
retical physics during the last three decades. 


Is Religion to Be Depersonalised? 


The recent discussion in the Christian Century on the objectivity of 
prayer finds a perhaps unintended rejoinder in the October Hibbert Jour- 
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nal in an article by Professor A. W. Vernon, entitled “Is Religion to be 
Depersonalised ?” The age, the writer admits, is in many respects char- 
acteristically impersonalistic. We center our gratitude in electrical appli- 
ances, mass production, stock companies; our pride is in the achievement 
of our race, time, methods: 

The economic interpretation of history, the inevitabilities of 
racial movements, the anthropoligical sweep down the centuries, 
the glittering victories of man over nature and the ensuing subtle 
victories of nature over man, the fronting of humanity not against 
armies of individual spirits, but against whirling atoms, electrons, 
vibration—all this makes it seem presumptuous to brood longer 
over the individual units of the human mass. 

With the loss of emphasis on personality has come tolerance, moral relax- 
ation, freedom: “We have lost ourselves and have not cared to advertise 
for them.” 

At the same time, it is pointed out, interesting personalitistic counter- 
currents are not absent. Our era has created the science of psychography 
and is uniquely the age of biography. Anthropology, too, testifies that 

the movement of evolution, looked at in its widest sweep, has 
been a movement from animals through human herds to individuals. 
The further we get from origins and the nearer we get to goals, 
the more we do we come into sight of individuals and find ourselves 
reckoning with them. 


In fact, and here the writer scores a suggestive point, not only is Chris- 
tianity the supreme contrast against the background of pagan imperson- 
alism, but there is grave doubt whether a too excessive preoccupation with 
the merely social is not itself a serious sign of spiritual and cultural 
senility: 

At about the time that Christ was born men went so far as to 
deify each succeeding Roman emperor and thus publicly to worship 
society incarnate. Not even Comte went further than that. And the 
essentially pagan attitude of such extreme devotion to the group is 
manifested by the fact that Christianity was born precisely because 
the noble army of martyrs insisted that religion was not an adhesive 
plaster to hold society together, but an individual attitude of soul, 
good for all possible worlds, but chiefly for the unseen world. The 
only way that Christian civilization came into being was by insist- 
ing on the adjective and letting the noun take care of itself. Has 
not something analogous been true of all great civilizations? I 
wonder if our preoccupation with the maintenance of civilization 
may not be a fearsome sign of its decay. 


The writer concludes from an analysis of historical and personal 
religion that it is essentially personal. The greatest world-religions cen- 
ter around the name of their founders. Worship is essentially not mass 
feeling, but individual feeling outwardly directed. Finally, immortality, 
without which no religion has endured, “‘is fundamentally an assertion of 


the worth of the individual soul.” W.H. L. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
John Dewey and Deweyism 


John Dewey, as everyone recognizes, is a great teacher and an original 
thinker. For almost half a century he has stood in the front rank of his 
profession, and has endeared himself alike to those who have known him 
personally and to those who only know him by his writings. Yet one 
cannot help sympathizing with him in the rather heavy handicap inflicted 
upon him by his publishers in the issue of his latest work and all the more 
so in the fact that the advertisements may be literally right. Pragmatism, 
as it used to be called, Pragmaticism, as its founder desired that it should 
be called ; Humanism, as some of its European interpreters prefer to call 
it; Instrumentalism, as Mr. Dewey’s followers name it, may be the char- 
acteristic American philosophy, the philosophy which most fully accords 
with American mentality. Mr. Dewey is its foremost exponent, and to 
emphasize its peculiar adaptation to the American mind may be the best 
way of pushing its claim in the philosophical market. There is nothing 
beneath the dignity of philosophy in this. It has been remarked often 
enough that empiricism and utilitarianism are peculiarly congenial to 
the Anglo-Saxon temperament, and we speak of German transcenden- 
talism, French positivism and intellectualism, Italian historicism and the 
like. Yet no individual philosopher, certainly not John Dewey, would 
of his own choice stand forth as a champion of his country’s philosophy, 
and it is on this account we offer him our sympathy. 


In The Quest for Certainty! Mr. Dewey has given an exposition of 
what he describes as “the experimental theory of knowing.” The experi- 
mental theory of knowing is not the quest for certainty. This is made 
clear at the outset and kept clear throughout. In fact the two are placed 
in the completest contrast. The quest for certainty is what philosophy 
is familiar with as the search for truth. Mr. Dewey chooses the more 
romantic title with the definite purpose of discrediting Truth, truth with 
a capital t, the philosopher’s ideal of a supreme spiritual value, dethroning 
it and exalting in its place truths, homely utilities with undeniable eco- 
nomic value. The quest for certainty is the enterprise of a Don Quixote 
setting forth with chivalrous ideals and theoretical wisdom on high adven- 
tures, succeeding only in rendering himself ridiculous and cutting a sorry 
figure, while the real philosopher, Sancho Panza, with his practical wis- 
dom, garners such fruits as there are in the mad undertaking, 


This is not one of Dewey’s own illustrations, but he has some which 
are equally informing. Thus he tells the story of “the Oriental poten- 
tate who declined to attend a horse race on the ground that it was already 
well-known to him that one horse would run faster than another,” and 
he points the moral of the story; that “it is a strict truism that no one 
would care about any exclusively theoretical uncertainty or certainty.” 


1The Quest for Certainty, by John Dewey. Minton, Balch and Company, N.Y. 
1929. Pp. 318, 
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Let us try then and state briefly and exactly what the theory is. 
Thinking, Dewey holds, is experimental inquiry, it directs operations. 
Knowing is not having the right conception of an antecedent thing or 
condition, it is itself an experimental instrument which is testing a con- 
sequent thing or condition. Knowledge is not theoretical in any meaning 
of the term, it does not present or represent reality. It does not, as 
generally held (at least since Kant), consist in representative images and 
concepts of what is. Its concern is only with what is doing. It is essen- 
tially and purely practical, affording the conditions of experiment. A 
polemic is waged continuously throughout the book against the distinc- 
tion of a theoretical and a practical activity and the inclusion of knowl- 
edge under the theoretical. 

Dewey is spared by his restriction of philosophy to experimental 
method, the main problems which confront his metaphysically interested 
brethren. He is not and will not allow himself to be worried with origins 
or with ends. The mind is always in the midst of things, exercised with 
immediate purposes, imposed on it by the conditions of existence. The 
matter of experience is not a given, a datum of sense, it is always over- 
whelming, and more resembles James’ “buzzing confusion.” The mat- 
ter of knowledge is “takens” rather than “givens,” and the selection with 
which any individual knowing begins is determined in every case by the 
particular practical problem of the moment. 

An old practical doggerel comes to mind in reflecting on the Dewey 
doctrine. It appeared, I believe, in the London Spectator sometime about 
the middle of last century, but I quote it second hand and from memory. 

‘The cheese-mites asked where the cheese came from, 
And long they debated the matter; 

‘The orthodox held that it came from the air, 
The heretics said, from the platter. 

They discussed without ceasing such questions as these, 
The whence? and the why? and the how? 

But of all the fine spirits who dwelt in the cheese, 
Not one ever thought of the cow! 


A Deweyite philosopher in that spiritual company would have cut short 
all the cheese-mite metaphysics. What possible interest had any cheese- 
mite in air or platter or cow? It had no business even to try and know 
the antecedent cheese. Cheese was the general condition of existence and 
knowing, if the cheesemite knew it, must be purely operational. De te 
fabula. 

The Quest for Certainty seems to be inspired with a desire to come to 
terms with the new principles in physics and with the scientific revolu- 
tion generally and to claim it as a triumph of the instrumental theory of 
knowing. It is not easy and it is not convincing. Now that the old New- 
tonian conception is abandoned and the new principle of Einstein has got 
itself accepted, it is not very difficult to take the whole movement as a 
case in point of the application of the instrumental method. Undoubt- 
edly there was a discrepancy in the consequence of the old concept and it 
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was corrected by directed experiment, but would it ever have come to 
pass had the issue been narrowed to this point? Would two inches varia- 
tion in the earth’s diameter, according to whether it was measured along 
or across the direction of its movement, have brought about a revolu- 
tion in fundamental conceptions if the great investigators had discred- 
ited the logical value of truth and cared only for consequences reckoned 
in terms of human utility? Were the mathematicians and physicists and 
philosophers indifferent to antecedents and concerned only with opera- 
tional thinking? Here we touch our main dissent from Deweyism. It 
is not that we think his theory wrong, or his method unimportant, we 
demur to his attempt to represent it as the whole of philosophy. To us, 
on the contrary, the economic activity, so far from being the central inter- 
est to which all is subservient, is the smallest and least significant part of 
our spiritual heritage. 


The book we are considering is perhaps the clearest statement which 
we have yet had from Mr. Dewey. It is, however, a difficult book and 
at times a little exasperating. The ordinary reader with no special inter- 
est in education or politics or economics, unless he knows independently 
what Deweyism is, must find it very difficult to discover. 

The reason of this is that there is no challenging thesis, no sustained 
argument, no sweeping forward to the inevitable conclusion. The theory 
depends almost entirely on negative criticism and it leaves with us the 
uncomfortable feeling of an uncanny existence into which we have been 
somehow pitchforked, an existence which we cannot ignore and yet must 
accept without inquiry, because all that matters for us is the consequence 
of our actions and not their antecedent conditions. Possibly this may 
appear to some as a caricature of an important theory, but it cannot be 
doubted that it is a genuine difficulty and one which Mr. Dewey seems 
unwilling to meet. The book itself consists of eleven chapters and 
except that this was the order in which the lectures were delivered, there 
appears no particular reason why the first should be the first and the last 
last and indeed had some printer’s devil shuffled them, it is doubtful if 
any reader would have been disconcerted. This is not meant as a dis- 
paragement, it is meant simply to mark the nature of this doctrine, that 
it is the advocacy of a method and not the exposition of a theory. There 
is, however, a more serious criticism and that is that the reader is con- 
tinually being thrown off the line. A rather flagrant example of this 
occurs on page 211. Mr. Dewey writes, ‘““The doctrine that nature is 
inherently rational was a costly one. It entailed the idea that reason 
in man is an outside spectator of a rationality already complete in itself.” 
Who would even guess that the doctrine indicated in the first of these 
two sentences is not the Hegelian, but the Newtonian concept of nature? 
The philosopher reading this is left gasping, and when he recovers and 
sees the trend of the argument he finds nothing in it which he would 
not readily accept, or at least nothing which he would be interested in 
controverting. 


The purpose of this criticism is not to express disagreement with any- 
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thing positive which Dewey teaches, but to protest against the “thou shalt 
not” of his method. We want to cry out with Hamlet, ‘““Why, look you 
now, how unworthy a thing you make of me!’ What is left of the 
spiritual values when the supreme value truth is dethroned? But let 
us make our protest in form. Dewey’s theory is very simple and quite 
easy to state in unambiguous terms. It is that the distinction between 
theoretical and practical activity has no foundation in fact, and in par- 
ticular that knowing, which hitherto has been regarded as a purely 
theoretical activity, is essentially and entirely practical. The search for 
truth therefore is always and only a utilitarian undertaking and the value 
of knowledge is not logical, but economic. Knowledge is always instru- 
mental. The privilege of man is that he has perfected the instrument. 
In our view, on the contrary, the high privilege of man is that he has 
transformed existence into value. For him alone life is beauty, truth and 
goodness. For him living activity is spiritual creation. Values are not 
superposed on existence or discovered beyond existence, but existence is 
wholly resolved into values. This high privilege of man is due to his 
power of pure reflection, to his power of detaching himself from the 
task in hand, to his theoretical activity in thinking history as well as to 
his practical activity in making history. We refuse, therefore, to forego 
the high adventure and give up the Quest for Certainty. 
H. WiLpon Carr. 


Seventh International Congress of Philosophy 


The organization committee for the Seventh International Congress 
of Philosophy (Oxford, 1930) requests the publication of the following 
first circular: 

In accordance with the arrangement made by the Permanent Interna- 
tional Committee in 1926, the Seventh International Congress of 
Philosophy will meet in September, 1930, at Oxford. 

The date of the Congress will be September 1 to 6, 1930. 

The recognised languages will be English, French, German and 
Italian. 

The programme of the Congress will follow the lines of the pro- 
gramme for the Sixth International Congress, held in America in 1926. 
The sessions will be arranged in four divisions: a, Metaphysics ; b, Logic 
and Epistemology; c, Ethics and Political Philosophy ; d, History of Phil- 
osophy. Each division will have one general meeting, and each section 
a special meeting. The papers will be read by specially invited delegates 
from the various countries. —The number of speakers to be fixed before- 
hand cannot exceed for a divisional general meeting 4 or for a sectional 
special meeting 3. The time allotted to papers will be 20 minutes each. 

Membership in the Congress will include Active Members and Associ- 
ate Members (the families of Active Members). The fee for Active 
members will be £1 and for Associate Members 10/-. Active Members 
will be entitled to a copy of the proceedings. 
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All correspondence regarding the Congress should be addressed to 
Mr. A. H. Hannay, Secretary and Treasurer, 40, Well Walk, Hamp- 
stead, London, N. W. 3. 

The detailed plans for the Congress and arrangements for accommo- 
dation will be announced later. 

For the Organizing Committee, 
J. A. SmitH, Chairman. 
A. H. HAnnay, Secretary. 


Japanese Poetry 


An early issue of The Atlantic Monthly of this year contains a bright 
and informing article on The Spirit of Japanese Poetry, by Ken Naka- 
zawa, now a member of the faculty of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in the department of Comparative Literature. He has already made 
his name as an interpreter of the literature of his native land, as readers of 
that fascinating book, The Weaver of the Frost, published by Harpers, 
well know; in its artistic setting a worthy complement from the Far East 
of Grimm’s Fairy Tales. The short Japanese poem of thirty-one syllables 
—and there is a type still shorter of seventeen syllables—is a real contri- 
bution to the world’s literature; a very small tapestry indeed, as Mr. 
Nakazawa remarks, upon which to weave one’s dreams. Consequently the 
poets of Japan depend largely on the art of suggestion. The reader must 
not only read, he must create; “‘out of the lines and colors given by the 
poet, he must create a complete picture. To read only what is expressed 
in a Japanese poem is to see merely the beginning of the trail that will 
lead us into the valley of dancing blossoms.”’ The Japanese people have a 
real love of nature and an x-ray insight into her ways, and their lyrics 
help us to love and feel nature somewhat as they do. 

James Marin Drxon. 


Along the Bookshelf 


The Hope of Immortality 


SPIRITUAL VALUES AND ETERNAL LIFE, by Harry Emer- 


hee Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 1927. Pp. 40. 


THE MEANING OF SELFHOOD AND FAITH IN IMMOR- 
TALITY, by Eucene Witiiam Lyman. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. 1928. Pp. 47. $1.00. 


These little books contain the Ingersoll Lectures on Immortality for 
the years of their respective imprints. ‘They may be commended as fresh 
and stimulating discussions of their age-old theme. Each of them con- 
nects its argument in an interesting way with some of the prevailing 
trends of contemporary thought and feeling. 

For Doctor Fosdick, belief in immortality is rooted especially in our 
experiences of “spiritual values whose inalienable property is that even 
now they are in quality eternal,” and the conviction that “spiritual val- 
ues inhere inextricably in personalities and their relationships.”’ A few 
generations back, he points out, Heaven and Hell were admitted facts 
among most men, within and without the churches, and men’s longer 
hopes and fears were directed towards the expected life after death. 
But with the vast increase of man’s power over nature, and in the con- 
trol of the conditions of his present life, his interests and ambitions cen- 
tered upon earth instead of heaven. The new faith in “progress” largely 
took the place of the old faith in heaven. ‘“‘Man’s spiritual values were 
to be fulfilled on this planet. Goodness, truth, beauty, love had here their 
expectations, and in achieving and experiencing these man’s highest hopes 
were to be consummated.” And now this mood of cosmic optimism has 
been succeeded by one of cosmic pessimism. Man’s power over nature, 
enlarge it as he may, is insufficient to ensure more than a transient and 
limited realization of his ideals; and in the end men and all their works 
will be abolished by the indifferent processes of nature which made 
them possible for a time. 

It is in relation to this pessimistic naturalism that Doctor Fosdick pre- 
sents his argument for immortality. A summary does injustice to the 
persuasive eloquence of his statement; but it may be summarized as 
follows: (1) Spiritual values are facts of experience, and, as such, as 
intrinsic to the nature of the universe, to say the least, as physical facts. 
A universe which includes men who conceive and love truth, beauty and 
goodness cannot be indifferent to them. (2) Mechanistic materialism 
cannot explain minds and persons as purposive realities. (3) Neither 
can it explain the values which these persons appreciate and strive to 
realize. (4) The eternal quality of these values implies the endless 
development of the personalities in whose experience and active fellow- 
ship they are realized. 
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Of these four propositions, the first three are philosophically certain. 
But the fourth and essential one is open to serious question, at least as 
presented here. One may believe what it asserts, and still ask whether 
the “eternity” of “values” implies the “immortality” of “persons.” I 
press the point, not as a criticism of Doctor Fosdick’s discussion, which 
does not attempt to be complete, but because of the interest of the subject 
itself. 

It is true that it is the function of man to develop and realize the 
spiritual powers and attributes which lie latent in what we call “nature,” 
or to raise them to their proper form in the inner life of his own spirit. 

The flame of Beauty far in space 
Where rose the fire: in Thee? in Me? 
Which bowed the elemental race 
To adoration silently? 
And when this is done, he apprehends the eternal character of these attri- 
butes or their analogues; he is confronted by aliquid aeternum. But it is 
the character apprehended, and not the experience which apprehends, 
which is eternal. This is one of the bitterest facts of human life. To 
quote “A. E.” again: 
Ah, but they vanish; the immortal train 
From thee, from me, depart 
Laden with adoration 
Forth from this heart they flow that all in vain 
Would stay the proud eternal powers that flee 
After the chase in burning exaltation. 


The “eternity” of appreciated ‘“‘values” is not, to put it technically, 
descriptively or phenomenologically identical with the ‘‘everlastingness”’ 
of the appreciating subject. And further: Suppose we argue, as we prop- 
erly may, that “good” or “value,” taken absolutely, has an intrinsic rela- 
tion to an enjoying spirit or person; the divine self-enjoyment would sat- 
isfy this on the eternal level, and the immortality of the race rather than 
of the individual would satisfy it on the human level. Each and every 
“appreciating” and “realizing” individual may pass away, and others may 
take his place. 

A complete argument for individual immortality cannot then be drawn 
from the consideration of the “eternal” quality of ‘‘values.”” This requires 
to be supplemented by: (1) the verification of some values as incapable 
of realization except in the endlessly continuing life of individual persons; 


(2) a metaphysical account of the self; (3) some conception of the rela- 
tion of men to God. 


Some of these desiderata are supplied by the lecture of Professor 
Lyman. He introduces his discussion by a telling contrast of naturalistic 
accounts of the self, such as those of Sellars and of S$. Alexander, “which 
treat it as so completely a part of nature as to be inherently inseparable 
from the bodily organism” with “‘the estimate of the self which has been 
gaining ground rapidly in contemporary thought.” “The self is being 
increasingly conceived as a center of originality, of initiative, of creativ- 
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ity.” “Our question as to the meaning of selfhood—is the question as to 
how to relate these two poles of contemporary thought; namely, that man 
is a part of nature, and that at the same time he is increasingly discov- 
ering: and comprehending nature, exercising control over nature, and 
working creatively upon nature on the basis of a system of thoughts and 
ideals which we cannot but call superphysical.’’ And when this question 
is restricted toc its bearing on faith in immortality,” it becomes this: 
Is the self intelligible only as inseparable from the physiological organ- 
ism? Or may it be that the separability of the self is positively implied in 
its nature?” 

Three reasons for answering the second question affirmatively are pre- 
sented by Professor Lyman. In the first place, the self is time-binding ; 
as remembering the past, anticipating the future, and bringing them both 
to bear upon the present, it is superphysical. The physical event is here 
and now only, and its linkage with past and future is that of causation, 
not that of conscious retrospect, expectation and purpose. In the second 
place, the self has an inner unity and integrity, a true individuality, 
depending on or expressed in these superphysical processes, which is not 
physiological. “It is, indeed, only a relative individuality that human 
bodies seem to possess. Their properties appear to be more generic than 
individual.” In the third place, the creatively synthetic activity of the 
self both “reveals personality,” and also “requires as its basis a conscious- 
ness of self as a continuing whole.” The self is therefore psychic and 
superphysical ; and its relations with its physical body are those of “part- 
nership.” And “just because the partnership is active and significant it 
is dissolvable.”’ 


But the separability of the self does not necessarily involve its perpe- 
tuation and permanence. To establish this, as Professor Lyman points 
out, we must find grounds for an affirmative answer to the question: “Is 
the human mind, as it seeks to create and conserve value, in organic rela- 
tion with a Cosmic Mind that is creating and conserving value?” ‘These 
grounds, he finds first, in “the order and organization which the universe 
discloses” ; second, ‘in the extent to which the cosmos has produced 
progress’; and, in the third place, in “that man’s moral and religious 
experience find their most adequate interpretation when they are recog- 
nized to be a co-operation and a communion with a Cosmic Moral Will.” 


These are familiar considerations. But a vitally important part of the 
argument is supplied in the development of the last theme. True selfhood 
requires a community of selves. “Selfhood means creative individuality, 
and it means membership in a community for which creative individuality 
has value.” Man’s highest ideal is “the ideal of a community of creative 
personalities which shall be inclusive of every personality.” Yet “the 
action of individual selves is often destructive of a real community of 
selves, and collective action often smothers the creative in the individual.” 
“Religion resolves the paradox and makes the law effective when it 
brings man into communion with a Cosmic Moral Will, and thereby 
enables him to know in present inward experience that creative love which 
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he is seeking to make dominant in the world about him.” And ine 
universe in which a Cosmic Moral Will is the deepest reality human 
selves are by their inner nature fitted to bear an immortal part.” In a 
word, the self is its own witness as to its “psychic” and “separable” char- 
acter. As a person, the moral ideal must appear to it as that of a perfect 
society. But the advance towards such an ideal requires the support of 
God. And since God is, immortality is not only possible, but indicated 
as actual. Immortal Selves, the Perfect Society, and God are inseparable 
in our total view of things. 

Different as the phraseology is, there is much in this to remind one of 
Leibniz’s most theological writings. And the argument is well-rooted in 
experience, and has real appeal and force. 


The general question which suggests itself is this: Granted that selves 
are fitted for immortality, and that selves imply an ideal society ; does the 
ideal society require immortal selves? To show this would require an 
establishment of the unique value of the individual self, and this Pro- 
fessor Lyman perhaps rather assumes than shows. One can hardly expect 
more in such a presentation of his theme—his discussion is extraordinarily 
rich for its necessary brevity—and the point is made more for the read- 
er’s reflection than for criticism. And again, perhaps a weaker than 
necessary conclusion is drawn, when from the time transcendence and 
the inner unity of the psyche, it is argued only that it is “separable from 
the organism.” 

To the arguments used to establish the superphysical character of the 
self, in contrast with physical nature, objections will arise in connection 
with some of the recent new analyses of nature. What, it may be asked, 
becomes of your contrast with the hereness and nowness of the physical, 
if one accepts such a view, for example, as that of Mr. Whitehead, and 
asserts the mutual compresence, interpeneration, and representation of all 
natural reality. You have based your contrast on his “fallacy of simple 
location.” The objection is plausible. But it really does not apply, even 
admitting all its premises, because such a description as this of Whitehead 
applies to nature as in and for mind; this is the “world” of Plotinus, and 
what Professor Lyman meant was something very different. To spiritu- 
alize Nature, and then use it to justify a naturalistic account of spirit, 
is indeed a vicious circle. 


So far as nature is spiritualized, however, the notions of “partnership” 
between soul and body may become unsuitable. And with a different 
approach, the discussion of immortality will follow a somewhat different 
line. Epmunp H. Ho.ianps, 


The Quest for God 


RELIGION, by Epwarp Scripner Ames. Henry Holt and Company, 
Nek se 1928.0 Pp. 3240°33,.00 


THE RELIGION OF LOVE, by H. I. H. ALExanper, Grand Duke 
of Russia. The Century Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 310. $2.00. 
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GOD IN THE MODERN WORLD, a symposium. E. P. Dutton 
Si Con N, Y. 1929. Pp. 290. $2.50. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT, by Ernest Fremont Trt ie. 
The Abingdon Press, N. Y. 1928. Pp. 327. $2.00. 


Religion, by Edward Scribner Ames, is an important book. It is the 
first complete account of religion in the terms and from the standpoint of 
Instrumentalism; and it is written as the interpretation of a long and 
rich experience as pastor and religious teacher. 


On the view presented here, the god of religion is made rather than 
given. “Social attitudes at their highest are the religious verities.” 
Social interest produces sacredness. God is the spirit of the group, its 
common purposes and living activities, conceived as continued into and 
supported by at least some of the forces and powers of the world at large. 
He is real as Alma Mater or Uncle Sam are real, only more inclusively 
and universally so. He is the idealization of a selected part of reality, 
including mankind and an indefinite range of “nature” besides—viz. that 
part which in experience shows a degree of orderliness, some love, and 
some intelligence and rationality. “(Hence we say God is reality idealized. 
This idealization does not mean fabricated or imagined. It means selec- 
tion. God is the world or life taken in certain of its aspects, in those 
aspects which are consonant with order, beauty and expansion.” 


Such a God is in his whole nature an experienced reality. He is finite, 
and neither transcendent nor self-subsistent; but his existence might be 
said to be a descriptive fact, involving no special difficulties for rational 
reflection or for faith. Given the religious attitude and ‘‘God”’ is at once 
discovered “by being selected.’ Such a God “includes at least human 
intelligence, and in the sphere of that intelligence, hears and responds” 
to prayer. And there is enough of the as yet undisclosed, the au dela, in 
the developing nature of man and of the “friendly” aspects of the cosmos, 
to support the religious sense of mystery and awe. This God is not 
metaphysically absolute, but has the “practical absoluteness which 
belongs to an object of choice, the appreciated “perfection which does 
not exclude the still greater “perfection” of the reconstituted object of 
a later appreciation. 

This account of the object of religious devotion is contrasted with that 
given by two other schools of thought: that of the “older orthodoxy,” or 
transcendent and absolute theism; and that of some recent so-called 
“humanists,” who define God as “a merely subjective meaning—such as 
social goodwill,” and oppose human ideals and purposes to the processes 
and laws of nature. Professor Ames insists that nature’ is partly 
revealed to us by human nature and human life, and that in that way 
religion has some ontological significance in what we call the universe. 
As for the idea of a “transcendent” and self-subsistent God, he follows 
what seems to be now an accepted convention with many writers in this 
field, and dismisses it by reference to Kant’s criticisms of the “proof” as 


formulated in his time. 
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Comment must be abrupt in order to be brief. Such an account of 
religion attends only to the human attitude, and neglects or minimizes 
its object. Professor Ames’s treatment of traditional piety is sympathetic 
and intends to recognize what he considers its genuine meanings. But 
eternity is the atmosphere of all higher religion, and what Von Hugel 
calls “massive ontological giveness” is a primary character of the object 
of worship. To take one’s ontology from the natural sciences alone is to 
cut off the possibility of any religious philosophy. And the history, 
sociology and psychology of religions cannot take the place of such a 
philosophy or theology, any more, to say the least, than a history of chemi- 
cal beliefs can take the place of chemistry. Epmunp H. Ho.vanps. 


The Grand Duke of Russia has written a pleasant little volume on 
his conception of the spiritual life, the heart of which, as indicated in its 
title, is The Religion of Love. The religion of love is based on what he 
calls spiritualism (a term rather misleading to Americans), “ a doctrine 
which not only professes the existence of God—but which admits also 
this fundamental principle: to give to the soul of the human being on 
earth and in future life; it is necessary to make it possible for that soul 
to overcome matter—its body—which means that it is necessary to 
enable it to understand itself and to make use of the hidden forces which 
it possesses—always for the good of its neighbor.” 

The Grand Duke asserts his belief in Christianity of the Orthodox 
sort and yet he seems to be creating a super religion. “The religion of 
love considers that Christians, Moslems, Hebrews, Buddhists, etc., can 
all reach the Kingdom of God if they follow the law of Love,” and yet 
it “considers Christ as born of the Spirit of God” and holds that ‘‘He 
came on earth to give men the religion of immortal life.” The writer 
seems to hold to the traditional view of Christian revelation and reaches 
his highest levels when he is frankly following Christian tradition. It is 
a tempting theory that one can evolve a religion that will synthesize the 
great historic religions of the world. Many people beside the Grand 
Duke have tried it. The difficulty is that such a synthesis lacks the 
power of any one of its parts. For example, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, Jesus said all that the Grand Duke has said, much more 
effectively and with much more brevity. However, the remarkable thing 
is that the author should ever have written such a book which is indic- 
ative of an extraordinary nobility and sweetness of mind when considered 
against the background of his tragic experience. 

In God in the Modern World we have an interesting collection of 
essays by Dr. David, Bishop of Liverpool, Mr. Studdert Kennedy, Mr. 
R. Ellis Roberts, Dr. James M. Wilson, Viscount Haldane, Dr. Percy 
Dearmer, Mr. R. G. Collingwood, Rev. L. W. Grensted and Hugh 
Walpole. To read the list of the contributors is to understand some- 
thing of the character of the book. English editors are more daring in 
this type of literature than are Americans. Here there is no attempt to 
harmonize the various points of view. Each man sets forth his view 
of God telling what God means to him. In being invited to contribute 
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all were approached with no reference to their religious views—orthodox 
or otherwise. They are men who in science, literature, philosophy and 
in spiritual research are seeking truth. All were given freedom to say 
anything they liked about the church or religion. None of the contribu- 
tors, however, has been especially critical or censorious. Studdert 
Kennedy’s essay on environment is characteristic and thought-provoking. 
Dr. Dearmer on the Sin Obsession presents almost a volte face from the 
traditional Christian attitude on sin. Mr. Hugh Walpole’s account 
of his religious experience is interesting, especially as it recounts the re- 
actions of a child in a cultivated and widely traveled clerical family. As 
he himself says, the religious belief that has emerged is vague and 
amorphous. 

Each essay is at least stimulating, and Bishop David, the Editor, has 
done valuable service in bringing together the opinions of such a group. 


In The Religion of the Spirit Dr. Tittle has written a very helpful 
and readable book. It is made up of sermons preached at the First 
Methodist Church at Evanston, Illinois. To describe the book as a 
collection of sermons, however, would be decidedly unfair because there 
is a distinct unity of purpose and sequence of subjects. It is popular in 
style without being superficial. The first half of the book deals with 
faith and the second half with life. ‘There is a wealth of appropriate 
illustration and allusion. The point of view is constructively modernist 
and the book may be read with profit by anyone. 

W. BERTRAND STEVENS. 


The Field of Logic 


THE HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT OF LOGIC, by Ferperico 
Enrigues. Henry Holt and Co., N. Y. 1929. Pp. 271. $3.00. 


THE PASTURES OF WONDER, by Cassius Jackson Keyser. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 208. $2.75. 


THE FIELDS AND METHODS OF KNOWLEDGE, by Ray- 
MOND F. Piper and PauL W. Warp. Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y. 
1929. Pp. 398. $4.25. 


THE ART OF STRAIGHT THINKING, by Epwin Leavitt 
Crark. D. Appleton and Co., N. Y. 1929. Pp. 470. $3.00. 


The extraordinary development of the theoretical foundations of 
logic, mathematics and science during the past century has been an out- 
standing feature of the cultural progress of mankind. The result has 
been an increasing conviction that these disciplines, together with 
epistemology, are inextricably bound together, and are mutually illumin- 
ating. Through the mutual impact of these fields have come important 
modifications which have had profound metaphysical significance. The 
task of comprehensively surveying the whole historical and theoretical 
background of logical knowledge, however, has been so formidable that 
no adequate treatise, at least in the English language, has yet been pro- 
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duced. Our historical treatises have long since become antequated. The 
translation of Federigo Enriques’ The Historical Development of Logic, 
subtitled ““The Principles and Structure of Science in the Conception of 
Mathematical Thinkers,’ must therefore be recognized as an important 
event in contemporary philosophy. This book briefly surveys the theoret- 
ical background of logical, mathematical and scientific knowledge from 
its beginnings in early Greek thought to the contemporary period. The 
author stresses the importance for logical theory of the work of math- 
ematicians, astronomers and physicists. Thus characteristically, Demo- 
critus and Euclid are ranked higher in the origins of logical foundations 
and methodology than are Plato and Aristotle, while in the beginning 
of the modern era Galilei and Kepler are regarded as more significant 
than Bacon. The latter two-thirds of the volume is devoted to a 
historical review of the development of logical theory of the past century, 
an analysis of the present situation in the field, and a presentation of the 
author’s doctrine. A section of some length discusses the hypothetico- 
deductive system which has supplanted the conventional dichotomy be- 
tween deduction and induction, a result of the new geometry, the analysis 
of the infinite, and the new logistic. Professor Enriques’ point of view 
regarding the foundations of logic is psychological rather than rational- 
istic, in the sense that the principles and categories of logical processes 
are to be found in the life of the thinker rather than in some eternal 
and transcendental realm. ‘This is in keeping with the conceptualistic 
and voluntaristic phases of American personalism, and in this sense, at 
least, the author may be cited as a contemporary developer of a personal- 
istic logic. Throughout the volume critical evaluation mingles with 
historical statement. “The treatment is terse and condensed, and is not 
intended as an encyclopedic and exhaustive discussion of the subject. 
Coming, as it does, from one of the leading logicians of the time, this 
work is authoritative, and should be in the library of every student 
interested in this field. 


The same significant trend in contemporary thought, involving a break- 
down of the distinguishing and traditional boundaries between logic and 
mathematics, is to be observed in Keyser’s The Pastures of Wonder. The 
problem of this volume is better described by its subtitle, “The Realm 
of Mathematics and the Realm of Science.”’ The author’s purpose is 
to tell what Mathematics now actually means, and what Science now 
ought to mean. The field of knowledge, according to the author, divides 
into two realms corresponding to the two meanings of the word “truth.” 
When it is said that “It is true that A is B” we have an ambiguous asser- 
tion which may mean that “It is deducible or implied that A is B,” or 
“It is an existential fact that A is B.”” The former, the realm of strict 
implication, which deals with the possible, is the realm of hypothetical 
propositions and hypothetico-deductive thought. The latter, the realm 
of existence, is the field of the categorical proposition. Hypothetical and 
categorical propositions are distinguished not by form but by significance. 
The author's definition is as follows: “If a proposition, P, is such that 
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to assert it is equivalent to asserting that a proposition q is logically de- 
ducible from a proposition ~» or—what is tantamount—that / implies 
qd, then P is a hypothetical proposition; in the contrary case, P is a 
categorical proposition.” The realm of hypothetical Prepositions is 
Mathematics; the realm of categorical propositions is Science. It follows 
that mathematics is not a branch of science at all, and practical arithmetic 
Is not a branch of mathematics. In both fields the human and the norma- 
tive are recognized : “A mathematical proposition is a hypothetical propo- 
sition that is regarded by the mathematical world as having been 
demonstrated.” “An established proposition (in science) is one that is so 
regarded, so treated, so spoken of by all or nearly all expert authorities in 
the field or the subject to which the proposition belongs. It is plain that 
the element of time is essential . . . . The history of thought 
makes it abundantly evident that a given proposition may be, for a period 
of time, an established proposition and then cease to be such.” ‘The field 
of science thus broadens in scope, and scientific method becomes liberated 
from a too cramped mechanism: ‘The scientific method consists of any 
and all available means for the establishment of categorical propositions.” 
It is not clear what becomes of Logic in this division of the field of know- 
ledge, although we are told that mathematics is “logical” and ‘“deduc- 
tive.” Nor is it clear, to pick out several minutiae, why, according to the 
author’s definitions, the biblical story of creation is ‘‘nonsensical.” Again, 
what is implied in his terming of the theory of knowledge as ‘“‘kenlore?” 
This book is written for the “intelligent layman.” It deals clearly and 
tersely with a significant and much debated subject in contemporary 
thought. 


To write a volume for college freshmen which shall include the com- 
plete outline of the foundations of human knowledge is by no means an 
easy undertaking. Such, however, has been the ambitious objective in 
The Fields and Methods of Knowledge by Professors Raymond Piper 
and Paul Ward of Syracuse University. This book, sub-titled “A ‘Text- 
book in Orientation and Logic,” covers a surprising amount of funda- 
mental subject-matter, and is written in clear and dignified style. It is di- 
vided into three parts comprising ‘“‘A survey of the sciences” (seven 
chapters), “Logic: a philosophy of science” (ten chapters), and “Other 
philosophical disciplines” (four chapters). The difficulties in such an 
undertaking as this are enormous. Whether more than an impression- 
istic fringe of material covering a whole department of human knowledge 
can be presented in the scope of a single chapter is at least disputable. 
And whether such a work can be made adaptable to the requirements of 
freshmen is likewise problematic. Frequent sallies of thought, use of 
terms, allusions, and, in general, much of the subject-matter in the present 
volume would seem too advanced for the average beginning college 
student. ‘The authors state, however, that the text is the outgrowth of 
a number of years of teaching in this field, and is therefore the embodi- 
ment of rich practical experience with this type of student. It is compre- 
hensively conceived and splendidly written, and should appeal to the 
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general reader who desires a survey of the fundamental fields and meth- 
ods of human knowledge. The publishers are to be congratulated on the 
fine and unusual form, paper and printing embodied in the volume. 
The Art of Straight Thinking, by Professor Edwin L. Clarke of 
Oberlin College, is, in the words of its subtitle, “A Primer of Scientific 
Method for Social Inquiry.”’ Although intended primarily for students 
of sociology, it will also be of extreme interest as well to both the student 
of logic and of history. In fact the general reader will find the chapter 
on dishonest propaganda, among many others, actually fascinating. 
Although much of the book covers familiar ground, from the standpoint 
of the student of logic, the author brings to us an entirely fresh and valu- 
able set of illustrations. More important, and indicating a promising 
diversion in applied or practical logic, are his chapters on prejudice, 
observation, circumstantial evidence, oral testimony, written sources, and, 
previously mentioned, dishonest propaganda. The book is thoroughly 
alive with interesting and vital problems and illustrations taken from 
contemporary historical and social life. It also provokes the suggestion 
that perhaps for beginners logic would be better left in the hands of the 
department in which the student holds special interest. The result 
would be logical method illustrated in terms of a single field of human 
knowledge, instead of irrelevant, scattered and uninteresting (1. e., out- 
side of the student’s interests) cases taken from the natural sciences. After 
all, why should the bulk of textbook illustrations be taken from the de- 
humanized natural sciences? At least applied logic, of use to the student 
who enters life as an ordinary citizen, involving case material from 
sociology and history, is of actual practical value. WILBUR Lona. 


Miscellaneous 


MATTER, LIFE AND VALUE, by C. E. M. Joap. Oxford 
University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 1929. Pp. 416. $6.50. 


Mr. Joad’s new book is a profound and comprehensive review of the 
philosophic problem as it is presented in science and philosophy today. 
An extraordinary change has come over the intellectual world in our 
generation due to the revolution in physics, to the new principles in 
mathematics and also, we are inclined to add, to the very distinct dis- 
appointment of the mechanists and positivists who have been confident 
that biology and psychology could be brought within the charmed circle 
of the mathematical and physical sciences. The wonderful thing has 
come to pass, the idealistic principle has found its way into physics, and 
philosophical realists of all descriptions are finding it necessary to re- 
examine their assumptions. The influence of all these intellectual forces 
on Mr. Joad is very noticeable in every part of his book and yet the con- 
servatism of his theory seems less shaken than some of his recent contribu- 
tions to current discussions might have lead his admirers to expect. He still 
clings to his ultimate dualism of matter and life, he bases his theory of 
value on a Platonic realism, and he still looks with rather longing gaze on 
some of the more extravagant claims of psychical research. 
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There are in experience three things which Mr. Joad considers are 
ultimate in the meaning that they cannot be further reduced by analysis 
or resolved into relations of one another. These ultimate independent 
reals give the title to his book, Matter, Life and Value. The conclusions 
that they are independent reals is not put forward dogmatically or even 
with clear conviction, indeed, it would be truer to say it is admitted with 
reluctance. It means that Mr. Joad has tried and failed to find satisfac- 
tion in any of the theories, materialistic, vitalistic, realistic, monistic, 
monadistic, which claim to bring them under one principle, and he is not 
convinced by the argument that it is in the nature of reason to require a 
unity and search for it. 


Though this is the longest of Mr. Joad’s books, the interest never flags. 
It is written throughout with the lucidity of thought and clearness of 
expression which characterize all his work. It is long only because it 
deals with the whole field of philosophy and we never lose the feeling of 
the author’s frankness and freshness in expounding each problem. It is 
the work of an open mind with no cause to defend and no axe to grind. 


The chief points on which a special emphasis is laid, are: that knowl- 
edge is awareness; that matter and materiality are the condition of life, 
more original than it and independent of it; that life is not a quality of 
matter but an original activity exercised on it; that life and matter inter- 
act; that value is the direction of a special interest and consists in an 
insight into a purer reality or in the apprehension of a deeper reality. The 
last point is an attempt of the reviewer to express what the writer seems 
to him to say and it is by no means certain that Mr. Joad would accept 
it as an expression of his view. ‘The part of the book which deals with 
value is not only the most striking but also the most challenging of the 
theories and very difficult to fit in with the other theories. On this we 
will only venture one remark. Every realist theory, every theory which 
posits a reality effectively independent of the activity of mind, must find 
itself confronted with a problem of value. Beauty, truth and goodness 
are then like Mohammed’s coffin, there is no place for them on earth or 
in heaven, in nature closed to mind or in mind raised above nature. It 
is at least one advantage idealism can claim that for it the problem of 
value is non-existent or vanishes. ‘There is for the idealist no existence 
without value, no neutral existence in which value has to be discovered 
or on to which it must be imposed. As we read this section of Mr. Joad’s 
book we feel he has to walk very warily lest willy nilly he is dragged by 
his theory of value into the idealist camp. H. WILpon Carr. 


JOHN WESLEY AMONG THE SCIENTISTS, by Frank W. 
Coiurer. The Abingdon Press, N. Y. 1928. Pp. 351. $2.00. 


Wide misunderstanding is frequently the reward and tragedy of great- 
ness. The founder of Methodism is an example of genius frequently under- 
rated by his most ardent followers and admirers. John Wesley Among 
the Scientists, by Professor F. W. Collier, which clearly illustrates this 
fact, is a timely exposition of the little-known scientist in the man, who, 
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in the words of his physician and first biographer, “‘studied with a good 
deal of care, Euclid, Keil, Sir Isaac Newton’s Optics, etc., but he never 
entered far into the more abstruse parts, or the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, finding they would fascinate his mind, absorb all his attention, 
and divert him from the pursuit of the more important objects of his own 
profession.” The greatness of Wesley lies not only in his devotion to the 
religious and moral salvation of his people. The author of this volume, 
after a thorough search through the writings of Wesley, indicates the 
profound critical and eager interest taken by him in natural science. Wes- 
ley was familiar with much of the science of his day. He read completely 
Newton’s Principia; read and digested an extraordinary number of sci- 
entific authors; appreciated the importance of Franklin’s electrical experi- 
ments long before the Royal Society became convinced of their worth; 
accepted the kinetic theory of heat a century before it became generally 
held by scientists; established centers for electrical treatment of the sick, 
in the face of protests by physicians; accepted wholeheartedly the Coper- 
nican astronomy, in spite of biblical statements to the contrary; greatly 
admired men whom he opposed in theology, such as Priestly; and him- 
self wrote several treatises on scientific subjects, Primitive Physic (a prac- 
tical manuel of medicine), Remarks on the Count De Buffon’s “Natural 
History” (a paper), and Survey of Natural Philosophy. The Survey, 
which appeared in four editions during his lifetime, and upon which he 
spent leisure time for at least nineteen years, in his words, “as my leisure 
and abilities permitted,’ was a combination of translation, condensation, 
and personal observation and alteration of the Latin text of Buddoeus, 
professor of philosophy in the University of Jena. In the second edition he 
included a volume of his own notes, and in the third edition a fourth 
volume comprising an abridged translation from the French of Bonnet’s 
Contemplation de la Nature. 

Although this man of profound religious and humanitarian passion 
and, almost equally, intellectual curiosity, had his limitations, there is 
no reason for disputing the claim that were he alive today he would be 
among the scholarly forces of progressive Christianity. ‘I am ready to 
give up every opinion which I cannot by clear, calm reason defend,” he 
once wrote. Again, ““We join with you in deserving a religion founded 
on reason, and every way agreeable thereto.”’ In the Survey he declared: 


It is true. I am hereby convinced of several mistakes, which I 
have been in for many years. But I look upon every such convic- 
tion as a valuable acquisition. And I trust, my heart will always 
say both to God and man, ‘“‘What I know not, teach thou me.” 

His adherence to scientific method, his unwillingness to compromise his 
moral insight and reason, even in the presence of Scripture, his willing- 
ness to learn, his love of truth, these mark him as one of the great minds 
of all time. 

Wesley was, from first to last, an empiricist; his was a penchant to- 
wards physical sciences and practical reform, perhaps, rather than meta- 
physics and art. This same practicality and “tough mindedness,” this love 
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of the specific and “concrete,” are alike displayed in his love for experi- 
mental details, in his triumphant observation of the number of trees in 
Norfolk leafing at different dates from January 15 to April 22, and in his 
faith in a saving God and a religion generative of moral power. The pro- 
found moderism of Wesley is clearly revealed in his laying down as the 
first principle of the Methodist revival that “Orthodoxy, or right opin- 
ions, is at best but a very slender part of religion, if it can be allowed to 
be any part at all.” 


The author of this book has done good service in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the reading public this neglected aspect of the admirable man 
who “saved England from a French revolution.” W1LpuR Lone. 


SCIENCE AND PERSONALITY, by Wittram Brown. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, Conn. 1929. Pp. 258. $3.00. 


This book by a leading psychologist is an assortment of occasional lec- 
tures and articles unified by the personal interests of the writer rather 
than by any definite theme. It is not less valuable on that account, for 
though the subjects are heterogeneous they are all intended to illuminate 
the nature of personality. There is a Foreword by Sir Oliver Lodge in 
which, oddly enough, he tells us he has not himself read the book he is 
recommending but he gives his imprimatur to the author as an orthodox 
exponent of the phenomena investigated by the Society for Psychical 
Research. The new theories in physics, the new methods of psychother- 
apy, Mrs. Eddy and the Churches of Christ Scientist, sittings with Mrs. 
Osborne Leonard and the control, Feda, familiar to readers of Raymond, 
are all combined with philosophical dissertations on religion and on the 
unconscious. The most challenging part of the book is the account the 
author gives of his personal experience in his presumed communication 
with deceased persons whom he had known intimately in life. What will 
strike one and what in fact impresses one rather sadly in regard to all this 
intercourse with the spirit world, is the entire lack of originality in the 
revelation these ethereal beings impart of the conditions of their existence. 
Thus we are told that those who pass over have considerable difficulty in 
freeing their ethereal bodies from matter and they are liable in the process 
to exhaustion and disruption, so to meet this trouble there are hospitals in 
the ethereal realm into which those who suffer injury in the “passing” 
are received. Altogether these dwellers on the other side who are so pathet- 
ically anxious to give us veridical evidence of their continued existence 
seem to have a cheerless lot. We are inclined to exclaim with the shade of 
great Achilles “Nay, speak not comfortably to me of death, oh great 
Odysseus. Rather would I live on ground as the hireling of another, with 
a landless man who had no great livelihood, than bear sway among all the 


dead that be departed.” H. W. C. 

THOMAS HOBBES—THE ELEMENTS OF LAW, edited by 
FERDINAND ToNNIES. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge. 
1928. Pp. 195. 8s. 6d. net. 
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This is an early work of the great English philosopher. It was pub- 
lished by Dr. Tonnies, together with a companion volume containing 
Hobbes’ later work Behemoth, in 1889. This edition was unfortunately 
destroyed by fire, except for a few copies which had already gone into 
circulation and which now command fancy prices. The Elements of Law 
is particularly valuable to the student of Hobbes, as it sets forth in its 
original form the empirical principle of the philosophy of the well known 
Leviathan. The title is a little misleading, as the real intention is not to 
discuss the elements of law but to set forth human nature as determining 


the form of human politics. He W.ktz 


RENOUNCEMENT IN DANTE, by Sister Mary Rose GEr- 
TRUDE. Longmans, Green and Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 164. 
Shi d- 


This little book will be of interest to readers of Dante, as it supplies a 
relatively simple key to the Divine Comedy. This is that the poet, as a 
devoted Catholic, has made renouncement and self-sacrifice the essence of 
true virtue or holiness of life, and self-will the essence of sin. The distri- 
bution of his character throughout the different levels of Hell, Purgatory 
and Paradise is explained on this principle, which throws considerable 
light on otherwise obscure details. An interesting companion and con- 
trast with Milton’s heroic treatment of Satan as the stubborn and 
unyielding rebel, serves to support the thesis that the presence of the spirit 
of renouncement is characteristic of the Catholic poet, its absence of the 


non-Catholic. Fe Hees 


THE USE OF PHILOSOPHY, by Joun H. Murrueap. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1929. Pp. 208. $2.50. 


In this little volume Professor Muirhead presents to a wider public a 
series of essays and lectures, for the most part intended for a popular 
audience. They comprise his genial observations and conclusions on such 
varied topics as ““‘Why Everybody Needs a Philosophy,” “The Spirit of 
Man,” “Religion,” “Philosophy and Politics,’ together with several 
observations on American life gathered in his recent sojourn in western 
America. These latter include “The Place of Philosophy in American 
Universities,” a rather flattering opinion of the health of interest in phil- 
osophy among our student bodies, and “Discussion in America.” There 
are twelve essays in all, delightfully written in the author’s easy and pene- 


trating style. Where 


THE AIMS OF EDUCATION AND OTHER ESSAYS, by 
Atrrep NortH WHITEHEAD. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
1929. Pp. 247. $2.50. 


Of the ten chapters in this book, all but one “have been delivered as 
addresses at various conferences of educational bodies and of scientific 
societies,” and six have been previously published as chapters in an earlier 
book by Professor Whitehead, The Organization of Thought, 1917. 
The four chapters hitherto unpublished in book form bear the titles of 
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“The Rhythm of Education,” “The Rhythmic Claims of Freedom and 
Discipline,” “The Place of Classics in Education,” and “Universities 
and Their Function.” 

All who are interested in the work of the teacher will find these unpre- 
tendingly wise essays valuable and stimulating reading. Teachers of 
Latin, of mathematics, and of the sciences will find them especially rich 
in sound advice concerning the purposes and methods of their work. But 
there is something here for everyone, and it requires no special vocabulary 
to understand it. E. He H. 


THE SOUL COMES BACK, by Joszpu H. Corrin. The Macmil- 
lan Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 207. $2.00. 


This readable and popularly written book is primarily for the college 
student and the general reader who seeks a clear orientation in the mazes 
of contemporary thought and upon fundamental issues. Written by the 
professor of philosophy in Whittier College, its author manifests rich 
acquaintance and profound sympathy with the college mind. The first 
section of the volume is devoted to a survey of the great life-views in the 
form of a series of brief personal studies representing the various thinking 
types found in the classroom: Harbin, the materialist and mechanist; 
Longman, the immaterialist and quarterback on the college team; Harriet 
Wilson, the Fundamentalist ; Harrison, the school teacher and evolution- 
ist; and Young, enthusiast in the Youth Movement, and a Modernist. 
Having presented in this vivid manner the representative answers to fun- 
damental questions, the author proceeds in the second part of the volume 
to a discussion of “A Soul for John Doe.” Soul, defined as “the self-con- 
scious level of personality,” is discussed from the standpoint of its organi- 
zation, its hygiene and its destiny. Final chapters deal with “Faith versus 
Agnosticism,” and a summary, ‘““What it was about.” The treatment is 
sane and at the same time genially attractive enough to hold the attention 
of the most flippant collegian. Wor. 


LA PREGHIERA, by Mario Puctisi. Fratelli Bocca, Italy. 1928. 
Pp. 368., and English translation by B. M. ALLEN. The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. Pp. 296. $2.50. 


All religions have prayers and in the practice of religion probably noth- 
ing distinguishes more the common attitude from that of philosophy than 
the meaning imparted into the practice. Those who find real consolation 
in prayer are with difficulty made to speak about it. It is something 
which belongs to the deepest recesses of the soul. To the modern psy- 
chologist, however, nothing is sacred and the more deeply a character is 
buried in the unconscious the greater his zeal to drag it into the full light 
of day. M. Mario Puglisi’s La Preghiera is a psychological study of prayer 
in all its aspects. He calls it a philosophical interpretation and deals with 
the metaphysical, aesthetical and ethical sides of this problem, and he 
appends a bibliography which extends to thirty-five pages. The whole 
book, while we cannot but admire the enthusiasm of the author, seems 
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to invest a universal practice with an elaborate importance out of all rela- 
tion to its simplicity. 

Since this notice was written we have received the English translation, 
which appears to be admirably and faithfully done. It will appeal to all 
who are interested in the psychology of the religious life. Hayek 


THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY, by Raymonp Ho .pErR 
WHEELER. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 556. 
vo ei fe 

In spite of the Behavioristic flurry, which, admittedly, has not been 
negative in results, it cannot be denied that new psychological weather is 
on the horizon. The recent breakdown of scientific materialism and abso- 
lutistic physics would alone give significance to this prediction. Other 
forces, however, are suggestive of change in textbook psychology. Social 
psychology has been insisting of late that the solipsistic organism is pure 

abstraction, and that the self-conscious individual is at the same time a 

socially-conscious self. The Gestalt movement has presented impressive 

experimental evidence to indicate that the organism as a whole functions 
in psychological responses, and that this response is not explainable in 
terms of the mechanistic principle of the law of the parallelogram of 
forces and its recent offspring, the conditioned reflex. This contention is 
sustained also by noteworthy developments in neurology. The Science of 

Psychology by Professor Raymond Wheeler is an interesting illustration 

of incipient tendencies in the contemporary field. Not only is this volume 

the first textbook presenting the Gestalt or Configurationist point of 

view, but it strikes a suggestive point of departure by beginning with a 

discussion of social psychology. The author’s reaction from, or progress 

beyond, strictly biological points of view in favor of a broad organismic 
approach is indicated in his statement that ‘Psychology deals with the 
behavior of conscious organisms.” ‘The treatment is in many respects 
revolutionary, and is replete with material from recent experimental 
sources. The new approach of the author cannot but prove stimulating 
and profoundly suggestive. W. H. L. 


SIBYLS AND SEERS, by Epwyn Bevan. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge. 1929. Pp. 189. $2.50. 


Dr. Edwyn Bevan is one of the leading scholars of the Hellenistic cul- 
ture and an authority on the great writers of religion, particularly those 
of the Hellenistic period. The present volume contains six lectures deliv- 
ered at the University of Oxford. All are of great interest and written 
with a charming ease and lucidity. The most striking is perhaps that 
entitled ‘Epiphanies and Ghosts.” HOWzG@ 


THE REALIST, A JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM, 
VOL. I. No. 3. 


This is a new monthly Journal devoted to original articles by leaders in 
science and philosophy. The names of the contributors are a guarantee 
of the high standard of scholarship it seeks to maintain. Why it has 
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chosen a Provocative title and what particular provocation is intended by 
the title is not at all clear. At any rate the articles published are of deep 
interest, and the venture has our heartiest wishes for its success. 


EW eG. 


THE SUMERIANS, by C. Leonarp Woo..ey. Oxford University 
press... Aim. Br.,.N: Y.-1928. Pp. 198.° $2.00. 


The discovery and recovery of ancient Sumer, unknown three genera- 
tions ago, is one of the impressive achievements of recent archaeology. 
The Sumerians are of general interest not only because of the antiquity 
of their civilization, which undoubtedly antedates four milleniums B. C.., 
but because of its influence on ancient culture. In forming the back- 
ground of Babylonian civilization it furnished not only the basis for the 
Hebraic creation and flood stories, its legal and moral codes and social 
ideals, but is the source of cuneiform script, and the arch and the dome in 
Oriental art. The Sumerians, by C. L. Wooley, presents the facts and 
deductions in an interesting way. The author holds to the theory that 
Sumerian culture not only antedates Egyptian civilization, but is the 
direct source and inspiration of it: ““The character of the borrowings 
and the proximity of the superior culture leave no alternative source for 
the influence which affected Egypt at the close of its predynastic age; 
directly or indirectly that came from’southern Mesopotamia.” Numerous 
illustrations embellish the book and add to its general interest. 


Were 


SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS, by Grove Samuet Dow. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 707. $3.00. 


That this introductory textbook has merit is attested by the fact that 
the second edition alone has previously run through fourteen printings. 
The new and third edition has been thoroughly revised. The author has 
kept central the practical social problems. Varied. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY BY SEVENTEEN DOCTORS OF 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
edited by T. V. SmirH and W. K. WricHt. Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. 1929. Pp. 337. $3.50. 


THE IDEA OF VALUE, by Joun Lairv. The Macmillan Company, 
N. Y. 1929. Pp. 384. 18s net. 


THE INTELLIGIBLE WORLD— METAPHYSICS AND 
VALUE, by Wirpur MarsHatt Ursan. The Macmillan Co., 
N. Y. 1929. Pp. 479. $5.00. 


CONFLICTS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, by Georcia Hark- 
NEss. Henry Holt and Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 326. $2.00. 


DO WE NEED A NEW RELIGION? by Paut ARTHUR SCHILPP. 
Henry Holt and Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 325. $2.50. 


NEW VIEWS OF EVOLUTION, by G. P. Concer. The Macmil- 
lan Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 235. $2.50. 

THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH, by Canon B. H. Streeter. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 323. $2.50. 

THE PHILOSPHIC WAY OF LIFE, by T. V. Smitu. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1929. Pp. 234. $2.50. 

A HISTORY OF MODERN TIMES, by D. M. KeErTe.segy. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 623. $3.75. 

A HISTORY OF GREECE, by Cyrit E. Rosinson. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 480. $3.50. 

SINISM, A STUDY OF THE EVOLUTION OF THE CHI- 
NESE WORLD-VIEW, by H. G. Creer. The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. 1929. Pp. 127. $2.00. 

SCIENTIFIC METHODS IN AESTHETICS, by Tuomas 
Munro. W. W. Norton and Company, N. Y. 1928. Pp. 101. 

IOANNIS SARESBERIENSIS EPISCOPI CARNOTENSIS 
METALOGICON. Libri III, by CLemens C. I. Wess. Oxford 
University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 1929. Pp. 239. 

THE TREE OF LIFE, AN ANTHOLOGY, by Vivian Dz Sota 
Pinto and Grorce Neitt WricHt. Oxford University Press, 
Am. Br., N. Y. 1929. $3.00. 

ART AND CIVILIZATION, essays arranged and edited by F. S. 
Marvin and A. F. CLurron-Brocx. Oxford University Press, 
Am: Bro NY. 1928; (Pp, 263.2545, 

TYPES OF PHILOSOPHY, by Wiutuiam Ernest Hockino. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 462. $2.50. 


THE FUNCTION OF REASON, by Atrrep NortH WHITE- 
HEAD. Princeton University Press, N. J. 1929. Pp. 72. $1.50. 
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subscribing. 
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Our Contributors’ Page 


Senator Benedetto Croce of the Kingdom of Italy is known uni- 
versally as a philosopher, historian and literary critic. ‘The article that 
we publish here, Grace and Freewill, was sent to us in Italian. The 
translation, which has been submitted to the author and received his ap- 


proval, is by Professor Wildon Carr. 


The Requiem for John Keats is from the poetic pen of Ernest 
Hartsock of Atlanta, Georgia, who is editor of the Bozart Press. His 
essay on Poor Old Tennyson! was enjoyed by readers of the January 


PERSONALIST. 


Most important in the discussions of the 1929 meeting of the Pacific 
division of the American Philosophical Association, held in late December 
at the University of Southern California, was a symposium on the ques- 
tion, ‘What is Contemporary Psychology Contributing to Philosophy ?” 
The three papers read and discussed are given in this number. Pro- 
fessor Harold Chapman Brown, who writes on 4 Philosopher 
Looks at Psychology, is of the department of philosophy in Stanford 
University. The author of The Influence of Psychology on Philoso- 
phy is Professor Ethel Sabin-Smith, of the department of philosophy 
in Mills College. Professor Shepherd Ivory Franz, who writes on 
Psychologies and Philosophies, is of the department of psychology in 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Annice Calland gives a glimpse of her beloved San Francisco in the 
brief verse, 4 pril. 


Katherine Mansfield is one of the impressive figures in recent British 
fiction. The vividness and wistfulness of the mind of that heroic woman 
are drawn by Glendolin Damon Wagner in 4 Race Against Time. 
The writer lives in Billings, Montana. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


@ The formal dedication of the Seeley Winter- 
smith Mudd Memorial Hall of Philosophy, the new 
home of the School of Philosophy and of the Person- 
alist, will take place on June 6th in connection with 
the semi-centennial celebration week program of the 
University of Southern California. 


GAs part of the general dedication of the build- 
ing will be given a series of six lectures delivered by 
the noted scholar, Professor S. N. Das Gupta of In- 
dia. The chief events of the dedication day program 
will consist of an address at the afternoon session, to 
be held in the great hall, the main library room, of 
the new building, and in the evening a symposium in 
the Borden Parker Bowne Room. Speakers and sub- 
jects cannot be announced at this time. 


@ The July issue of the Personalist, once more 
under the personal supervision of its editor, Professor 
Ralph Tyler Flewelling, recently returned to us after 
an enforced absence due to prolonged sickness, will 
contain an account of this occasion and the papers 
‘read, together with pictures and architect’s descrip- 
tion of the Memorial Building. 


@ Friends of the Personalist in Los Angeles at that 
time are cordially invited to the lectures and sessions 
of the dedication. Those desiring announcement 
and program should write to the Editor, the Person- 
alist, University of Southern California, University 
Park, Los Angeles. 


